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(Birmingham Post) 


** The best adventure story that I have read 
for years.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


“No modern adventure can compare with 
this.” 


2 
“ What a story this is!” 
SLAVOMIR RAWICZ R. L. WEST (Manchester Guardian) 
STRIX (Spectator): “ It isa reminder of the immense resources on which the human 
spirit can draw if it refuses to abandon the quest for freedom; and the adventures 


it describes must be among the most extraordinary in which human animals have 
ever found themselves involved.” 6th Imp. Maps. 15s. 


Nicolson Ervine 
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Harold Nicolson has been The first complete life of the 
called “‘ an acknowledged master | famous dramatist. It contains 
of the essay.”” Up to now his | much information not previously 
brilliant dissertation on “The | published—some of it from 
English Sense of Humour” has | diaries that Shawkept in his youth 
only been printed in a limited | and young manhood; some from 
edition de luxe. Here it appears | letters hitherto unprinted; some 
as the principal item in a new | from the testimony of private 
collection of seven commentaries. | friends. To be published in July. 


15s. Illustrated. 50s. 
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CANCER RESEARCH 


The Very Reverend the Chief Rabbi Israel Brodie 
writes: “* No appeal to the heart and conscience 
of a community can be more urgent or more 
sacred than that of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund. I should indeed be happy if any words of 
mine would help the cause you are advocating 
and rally generous contributors to its support.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without 
State aid. New lines of research are starting; new equipment and extra staff 
are wanted. Please send a gift to: The Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








but what can | do? 


Tue aged, the neglected, the erring need 
more than sympathy. The Army’s “religion 
with hands” is ministering to their 
physical and spiritual needs. 

But you can help by supporting this 
Christian service by gift or bequest—your 
solicitor will advise you. 

Please send to 113 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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THs letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method, which is revolution- 
ising language teaching. 
This wonderful method, which has now been 
used for over 25 years with such success, 
enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and 
Italian in Italian, without using a word of 
English. The method is so simple that even 
achild can understand it. Grammatical com- 
plexities are eliminated, and the whole of 
the instruction is given through the post. 
The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books, one for each language: 

French, Spanish, German, Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will be sent 
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A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN 
IS NEWS 


every time a 

lifeboat puts 

to sea. He 

gives his 

services willingly : 

he deserves your support. Help him by 
sending a contribution, 

however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.0., MLA. 
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A way 


from 
Home 


However well-found his ship, the sea- 
man spends nearly all his working life 
away from home, faces loneliness and 
temptation, and loses the blessing of 
a parish church and its fellowship. 


The Missions to Seamen asks for 
your help in its task of providing 
friendly surroundings, good recrea- 
tion, and Christian fellowship for 
seafarers. 


President 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or EpinsurGu, K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, SWI 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without intcrference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
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perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 


| the whole nervous system, and restoring the 


normal joy of living. 
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cover. 
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UNPATHED WATERS 


BY ANITA REDE 


“* SHE’S innocent! ” said the first. 

“ She’s a foreigner ! ” contradicted 
another. 

I looked up from what I was doing, 
and tried to remain indifferent before 
the concentrated gaze of the work- 
men. Some registered surprise, 
others varying degrees of shock. 

“She understands what you’re 
saying,” cautioned an old man as 
he thoughtfully rolled a home-made 
cigarette down the seam of his 
trouser-leg. At that moment my 
newly engaged gardener, Basilio, 
arrived on the scene. He, too, 
looked astonished at my busyness. 
I thought that perhaps his con- 
scientious nature was stricken at 
the sight of a woman watering the 

Q 


beginnings of her garden, especially 
as he himself should have started 
the work half an hour before. I 
thought that perhaps I had offended 
his pride, that amour propre that 
sticks closer to a Spaniard than his 
shadow. I thought that perhaps the 
torrent of sparkling, leaping water 
which I had just diverted from the 
water furrow was biting too deeply 
into the freshly laid earth. I thought 
that perhaps . . . 

Basilio bent down beside me. 
His narrow face came near to mine, 
and he looked sharply at me. I 
stared back, wondering which of his 
squinting eyes I should talk at. As 
though anticipating my problem, he 
clapped a hand over the left eye. 
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Immediately the right eye focused. 
He continued to hold his hand in 
position while he hissed— 

“Why didn’t you wait until it 
was dark ?” 

“ Dark ? Why dark? It would be 
too late then. The plants are dying 
for lack of water.” 

Basilio dropped his hand, stood 
up and faced the crowd. He 
shrugged his thin shoulders and 
catapulted his lower lip outwards 
to indicate that he neither knew nor 
cared what I was doing. Settling 
himself comfortably on the white- 
washed wall, he crossed his legs and 
lit a cigarette. I was outraged. I 


had spent much time, energy and 
ingenuity in damming the water 
with a portion of banana trunk. 
It was what I had often seen the 
labourers do on the fincas as they 


irrigated the bananas. And now, 
here was the man I paid as gardener, 
lazily relaxing while I did his work. 
Oh, no! 

“Perhaps you had better call 
your husband,” said the old man 
kindly. With as much dignity as 
I could vibrate, I rose from the 
kneeling position and walked towards 
the house. Noel was indoors pursu- 
ing one of his favourite but most 
unrewarding occupations: he was 
drawing up a form of simple house- 
hold accounting for my benefit. 
He meant the system to be fool- 
proof, so as to provide us both with 
some small idea where the hard- 
earned pesetas went once they left 
his ~hands and reached mine. I 
stood on tiptoe and glanced over 
his shoulder anxiously. I relaxed. 
The system looked so complicated 


that I knew it would remain forever 
proof against a woman’s mental 
processes. Though I visualised a 
couple of frustrating hours ahead 
of me, when, instead of curling 
round a book of my own choice, I 
would be wrapped in the deadly 
grasp of Income and Expenditure, 
I already foresaw the outcome: 
Noel would implore me to go back 
to my old habits of conducting 
finances on my fingers and on the 
backs of old envelopes. My voice 
crept round the back of his neck 
and insinuated itself into his con- 
centration. He half turned. 

“Is it absolutely necessary to list 
loans to Basilio as essential expen- 
diture ?” he asked. 

“ Absolutely necessary.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ He’s buying a watch.” 

“Yes, but I don’t see. . . .” 

** Well, Noel, he waters the zinnias 
and then comes to the back door to 
know the time. Then he scrabbles 
round the spinach and asks the 
cook ‘que hora es?’ Then he 
throws the pig’s food into the pig’s 
bucket and climbs the laundry roof 
to see the clock way down in the 
town. He weeds half a bed of 
asters and then comes to ask if it’s 
time to go for his almuerzo.” 

“ Hm-m-m-m-m !” 

“Noel, I know you’re busy, but 
I need your help a minute. I’m 
trying to get the garden watered 
right now.” 

“You’re not carrying watering- 
cans about while the buses are going 
past, are you ?” 

My eyes stretched wide in genuine 
surprise. The maids, always more 
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watchful of the proprieties than I, 
had laid down the one unbreakable 
law that it was a verguenza for the 
sefora to perform manual labour 
in public, especially, especially when 
the buses were going by. 

“No, Noel. [ve got a much 
better plan. I am damming the 
atarjeas, and the place is flooding 
splendidly, but the gardener won’t 
re ye 

With the speed and sound of a 
cork leaving a champagne bottle, 
Noel left his chair and flashed past 
me. More sedately, but with the 
champagne’s fear of going flat before 
doing justice to the occasion, I 
followed my husband. When I 
joined him and the men on the 
freshly planted lawn, I became 
aware of a mass of hands. Hands 
that fluttered at a height like slices 
of bread and butter raining from 
heaven. Hands that stabbed space. 
Hands that cut the air and drew 
designs in nothingness. Like my 
diverted water, words gushed forth 
to drench and soak— 

“ The water of Don Salvador. . . .” 

“The Reckoner will want to 
know... .” 

“ Already someone has telephoned. 


Noel wrenched my miniature lock- 
gates from position and threw them 


over his shoulder. The water, with 
a swirl and a gurgle, resumed its 
interrupted course. Basilio flicked 
his cigarette into the bananas, while 
the crowd of workmen, with good- 
natured grins, dispersed to their 
labours. 

“I suppose you know you have 
been stealing water,” said Noel 


severely. “Just how long has this 
been going on? From what these 
people say, seven hundred pesetas’ 
worth is now seeping into your 
cannas.”” 

“ Stealing? Horrors! But this 
furrow runs through our garden. 
Whose water is it?” 

My shame sent my eyes seeking 
up and down the road. Why hadn’t 
I been warned? Why discuss me— 
she’s innocent, she’s a foreigner, by 
God—and not tell me straight away 
that I had been helping myself to 
someone else’s pipas. Basilio sidled 
up to me. He held his hand over 
his left eye, but, not liking the vision 
that way, he changed over so that 
the right eye was hidden. The left 
came swinging back, like the needle 
to the magnetic north. He said 
simply— 

“TI told you to wait until it was 
dark, sefiora. Then no one would 
have been any the wiser.” 


To many people of the island of 
Tenerife water is as dramatic a 
commodity as gold is to governments. 
It is constantly talked about, its 
quality is compared, and its shares 
offered for sale. The interest and 
value it commands among the general 
public seems remarkable until one 
sees the areas that are short of water 
or not yet served by irrigation. I 
soon fell beneath the spell of ‘ the 
waters.’ Noel, of course, succumbed 
years ago. My first conscious inquis- 
itiveness about the merits of Jas 
aguas came one day when I was 
alone. At that time we were living 
on a big estate seven miles outside 
Puerto-de-la-Cruz. It was a lovely 
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day, a golden day. Mimosa-trees, 
aglow with their yellow puff-balls, 
grew thickly on the headland. The 
air was scented with their light, 
sweet smell. Thrown out into the 
sea, so that the promontory was 
constantly singing the songs of the 
sea, the beauty of the place was so 
intense that it often brought a lump 
to the throat. I was sitting on the 
verandah watching the antics of 
some goats, which in their devilishly 
intelligent way were working out 
the quickest means of carrying out 
the death penalty on my nervous 
vegetables. Santiago, the goat-herd, 
a child about eight years old, lay 
under a gum-tree and played a home- 
made flute. He had been practising 
one tune all morning, so that my 
brain and blood were hypnotised 
by the monotony of it. Even he 
must have become bored after the 
thousandth time of forcing out the 
theme, for he fell blissfully asleep. 
This is the moment, thought the 
goats. I had just poured myself out 
a glass of water when I heard a 
lettuce scream. As I ran down the 
front steps I saw a goat tearing out 
its heart. Another animal, chewing 
sideways, was finishing off a bed of 
cabbage seedlings. Living in a place 
where other people’s cows, pigs, 
goats, fighting-cocks and bantam 
hens behaved as though they had 
been given the freedom of the 
island, I had fallen into the custom 
of the Ancients. The air hummed 
as, Guanche fashion, I hurled chunks 
of lava at my enemies. Problems 
affecting shortage of ammunition 
can never have troubled the prim- 
itives. The traditional method of 


warfare and the unending supply 
of ammunition are as good today 
as they were in pre-Conquest times. 

Leaping and looping, the goats 
removed themselves to a convenient 
patch of trees, where they were 
safe from my barrage. There too 
they were provided with a clear 
view of the verandah. They would 
be able to see my return to it and 
know when to come back for the 
tomato plants. Meanwhile the goat- 
herd slumbered on. With emotions 
at a dangerous heat, my temper 
sought a safety-valve. I strode about 
like a human volcano, and was just 
about to erupt a stream of steaming 
indignation upon the unfortunate 
urchin, when, most annoyingly, 
my quaking stopped. As I bent 
over the boy I was arrested by 
his child beauty, by the sheer 
quality of his small figure: the 
relaxed innocence of his limbs, 
and the dirty body exposed through 
a torn shirt. His legs were thin 
and ulcerated, and his skin showed 
a vitamin-poor pallor. All the 
vulnerability of childhood lay help- 
less before the monster in me. 
Forgotten were my vegetables, for- 
gotten the goats and my fury. Let 
him sleep, the angel child. I returned 
to the verandah. 

As I picked up my glass of water, 
I was surprised to see it alive with 
bubbles. Tiny spheres of air lined 
the rim, and from the bottom of 
the glass silver streams of minute 
bubbles fizzed steadily upwards. 
I called, and Africa shuffled round 
the corner. Africa, my cook, could 
not have been given a more unfor- 
tunate name. Though she and 
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the continent resembled each other 
in their physical characteristics— 
mountains here and the Great Rift 
Valley where the brain should have 
been—the cook lacked the dark 
romance that is the soul of her 
namesake. No lights shone in the 
lakes that were her eyes. 

“What's wrong with this water, 
Africa?” 

The girl put her head on one side 
and stared blankly. 

“ No sé, sefiora, I think the glass 
is clean.” 

“But look at it living. You 
didn’t add soda to the pila?” 

The desert of Africa’s face changed 
as though a season had come and 
gone. 

“ Oh, no, sefiora! That’s just the 
water being the water, but more than 
usual, It alters. Sometimes it 
comes full of wind, other times the 
air is not so noticeable. It is good 
for the stomach. I can’t drink any 
other water but the water of this 
gallery. The water where my aunt 
lives isn’t too bad; but that from 
La Victoria gives me boils. It’s 
heavy, and it doesn’t fall well in 
my stomach.” 

“Do you mean to say... .?” 

Africa did mean to say, and she 
took her time about it so that the 
goats were back again and grazing 
freely before I noticed them. Most 
people in the Island become accus- 
tomed to their own water and do not 
relish a change. Some palates are 
sO sensitive that the owners take a 
pride in sampling water from various 
parts to distinguish and comment 
upon their characteristics. Though 
we have none of the devotion or the 


prejudices of connoisseurship, we 
have unconsciously fallen into the 
habit of criticising water. How 
flat is that running in the taps at 
El Nido; how tasteless that of 
the gallery of La Perdoma! Yet, 
when we changed to pipes bringing 
water with the delightful name of 
Madrejuana, how revolted we were 
at the strong flavour of magnesia. 
Always when we pass a certain 
fountain in the mountains Noel 
stops to taste and enjoy the soft, 
sweet water, but he would rather 
go thirsty than touch the sinister 
waters of Adeje. 

This day, as on most days during 
the next two years, the drinking- 
water exercised its inexplicable fas- 
cination. Some times it was gaseous, 
occasionally it was salty. Time of 
year, change in weather, abnormal 
rainfall, or the occasional slight 
earth tremor, one and all could cause 
variations in the precious streams 
which are mined from the dark and 
enigmatic mountain galleries. 

Later, as I stood and contemplated 
the devastation that had been the 
vegetable-plot, Africa said to me— 

“I don’t think that Santiago will 
graze his goats here again, sefiora.” 

“ What makes you so sure ?” 

“ Well, Dofia Anita, you gave him 
such a fright this morning. So well 
merited, I must say, especially as 
he comes of such a family. His 
mother and her morals. . . .” 

I could not believe that I had 
given Santiago a fright. Reluctantly 
I remembered the collapse of my 
temper. 

“Oh, but you did, sefiora. Santiago 
says he received a most terrible susto, 
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a great fright. He says you walked 
up to him and stared at him as he 
lay on the ground, and you stared 
and stared. He was paralysed with 
fear, and lay still, like a stone. And 
you smiled and he nearly died.” 

Gratified that a mere smile should 
have struck such terror, I entertained 
the vain hope that my wishes would 
command more respect in future. 

** Africa, why are you telling me 
all this ?” 

“ But, sefiora, you walked away 
without saying a word. If only 
you’d shouted at him, sefiora. He 
said it was just as though you were 
walking in your sleep. The people of 
the country don’t understand that, 
Dofia Anita.” 

Africa had some motive in trying 
to stir me up. I wondered if it was 
because she so badly wanted her own 
little brother—one of her many little 
brothers—to come to me as a defence 
against goats, or as a gardener, or as 
a mere hanger-on. Still puzzling 
out her conversation, I gloomily 
surveyed the melancholy remains of 
the garden. Drearily I invited 
Africa to help me gird the few 
remaining plants. 

“IT don’t think the goats will be 
back this season. Santiago wouldn’t 
waste their time,” I said savagely. 
Africa, in the nature of her race, 
stepped lightly from tragedy to 
humour. 

“* Ay, que risa! Oh, how amusing! 
The goats have eaten the jacket of 
the gardener. What will their milk 
taste of? Ay, que risa!” 


One day Noel announced his 
intentions in a characteristic way. 


“T’m not sure when I’m going, 
and you’d better not expect me 
until you see me.” 

“Where are you going to?” 

“I want to see how the water in 
the Rio Grande gallery is getting 
on. My barber told me he had 
heard a wonderful rumour about it. 
He has a share in the gallery, and 
was told by the man who sells 
bicycle-tubes that there is a mar- 
vellous flow of water.” 

My husband sat down and held 
up a newspaper as though it were a 
screen and he were undressing in 
privacy behind it. I wondered how 
best to break my news to him. I 
too was going to inspect the gallery, 
and with him. I had been put off on 
sO many previous occasions that I 
knew the excuses by heart. I 
couldn’t go because the gallery was 
up a precipice. I couldn’t go 
because I was a mother and shouldn’t 
be encouraged to neglect my child. 
I couldn’t go because there were 
often poisonous gases in the galleries. 
Or because two men had blown 
themselves up the week before. Or 
because there had been a heavy fall 
of rock within the tunnel; or because 
the workers were superstitious. 

To complain would be to admit 
that I was a bore. To wheedle 
was to be despised, to blackmail 
would be dishonest. To fall moody 
would be to invite neglect, so I 
waited until Noel thought the subject 
was closed, and then I said clearly— 

“T am going with you.” 

The newspaper at once collapsed 
onto his knees, as I intended it 
should. 


“I don’t think so. I don’t really 
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know anything about this particular 
tunnel.” 

“ That’s why I can go, then.” 

“ But it means a long walk across 
country just to get to the wretched 
place.” 

“I walked sixteen miles recently.” 

There was nothing to be gained 
by remembering that thirteen of 
the miles had been due to error 
of judgment on my part. I was 
walking to a nearby village when 
I was told that there was a township 
of the same name ‘ just over there.’ 
The ‘ just over there’ had taken me 
five more hours, and by the time I 
arrived at my destination the soles 
of my shoes had been hot. So had 


been my determination not to walk 
the same way home. 
“ You’re not thinking of neglecting 


your child?” Dorothy had been 
invited out to a procession, and 
would not be home until late. I said 
so. Noel, the camel, looked about 
wildly as I held the last straw above 
his rapidly developing hump. 

“If you come, bring some bottles 
of good wine.” 

“ I won’t need them.” 

“No, not for you. But it’s very 
unusual for a woman to go wandering 
down these places, and well, we’ll 
have to be pleasant to somebody.” 

And so it was arranged. Next day 
we set off in the early afternoon. 
The precious cargo of wine, as well 
as a doctor acquaintance, were with 
us in the car. The two men sat in 
front, and argued about the peak 
of Tenerife. Both were guessing 
madly at its age. One said a million 
years, the other said more, or less. 
True woman that she is, with snowy 


breast and passionate heart, her age 
is a secret that Teide refuses to 
disclose to anyone. I half listened 
to the argument. Where had the 
Canary Islands come from? Were 
they part of the neighbouring con- 
tinent of Africa? Or did they 
stand upon their mother, the sunken 
continent of Atlantis, or (and this 
is the generally accepted theory) did 
the earth’s boiling, bubbling interior 
break through its thin crust to 
build up the islands in a series of 
volcanic outbursts? Time, time, 
time. The present was time enough 
for me. I sat back and waved to 
women carrying earthen pots on 
their heads. They spilt the water 
they had so carelessly drawn from 
the communal tap on the roadside. 
The sun shone lightly through the 
branches of the chestnut-trees as 
we climbed the mountainside. On 
either side of the road were terraced 
fields, some mere pockets of earth— 
where potatoes and lupins, wheat 
and vines would provide food and 
delight in due season. Still the men 
talked ; they conversed in the manner 
of Spain, where temperamental 
voices and musical language give 
a distracting, firework quality to 
even the most monotonous dis- 
cussion. 

“Do you remember the eruption 
here in 1909?” asked Noel. The 
doctor flinched and slid his glance 
over his shoulders to my concen- 
trating ears. I had always wanted 
to know how old he was. 

“How could I remember?” he 
asked reproachfully. “I was too 
young. I wasn’t born until... until 
later,” he concluded violently. I 
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was thwarted. Noel had no such 
vanities. 

“T remember it very well,” he 
suid. “I had been troubled by 
nightmares of volcanoes and fires 
ever since my earliest childhood. 
I don’t know from what source the 
fear sprang, but the dreams were 
a burden to me.” The sense of 
dread had increased as a succession 
of earth tremors built themselves 
up into thé climax of 1909. In that 
year a new crater suddenly opened 
up to the south-west of the peak. 
There was a strong smell of sulphur, 
and the air was hot and laden with 
dust. At night the glow from the 
crater and the showers of sparks 
could be seen quite clearly down 
in the valley. People became restive ; 
then by the end of the second day 
a strange sense of anticlimax crept 
over everyone. 

“What did you do?” asked the 
doctor. 

** We rode up on horses and mules 
as near to the eruption as we dared 
go. The force of the volcano was 
tremendous.” Detonation followed 
detonation, with red-hot missiles 
and boulders being hurled up into 
the air at a fantastic speed. It was 
as if the mythical dragon was indeed 
breathing fire and brimstone. The 
lava stream oozed over like hissing 
porridge, to creep and cover the 
slopes. Even today you can see 
where it poured out and was suddenly 
self-arrested above the Valle de 
Santiago. 

* And your dreams ? ” 

“ They stopped,” said Noel. “ The 
reality was not as dreadful as my 


fears. It’s always the way. I’ve 
never been troubled by such night- 
mares since.” 


Tenerife is barely sixty miles long, 
and thirty miles in width at its 
widest point. It is a natural water- 
shed; for its mountains run in a 
practically unbroken line from end 
to end, like some vast serrated 
backbone on a sleeping monster. 
We were driving up the finely 
engineered road on the north side 
of the island. We had climbed so 
quickly from sea level to five thousand 
feet that already, far below us, we 
could see the valley of Orotava, 
hemmed in on the right by the cliffs 
that tower above Santa Ursula. 
The valley lay green and flat, domin- 
ated by the acres and acres of 
bananas. Hundreds of irrigation 
tanks mirrored the sky in their still 
pellucid waters. The Villa of Oro- 
tava, seemingly leaning on a 45° 
slope, shone white and peaceful in 
the winter sunshine. As we stopped 
at a corner to gaze, a church bell 
chimed down below. Its reverber- 
ating message mingled with the 
calls of the nearby workers in the 
terraced fields. 

From huts of stone and thatch 
healthy, beautiful, ragged children 
ran out to see us. With unkempt 
hair and scintillating eyes they ran 
round and round the car, chanting 
purposelessly— 

“Una perita! Una pera chica!” 

By the time we came down again 
the same children, lovely and ir- 
ritating, would be lying on the 
roadway, or squatting in the green 
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sward. On the assumption that 
what goes up must necessarily come 
down again they would be waiting 
for our return with the magnificent, 
pathetic stoicism of their race. In 
their hands would be clasped wilting 
wild violets and bunches of golden 
oxalis. 

“Buy my flowers. 
flowers.” 

At last we came to the place 
where Noel thought we ought to 
stop. “We should start walking 
somewhere here,” he murmured. 
“Perhaps the roadmender can tell 
me.” 

The roadmender, together with 
his wife and two strapping daughters, 
lives in an oblong, cement block. 
A section of the building is given 
up to two bedrooms. A screen in the 
corner of one bedroom demarcated 
the ‘ sala,’ which, said the wife, is 
more for show than for use. She 
said it was so triste up in the moun- 
tains. Who wanted to go and sit 
in a sala up in the mountains? 
Noel brushed aside the inevitable 
goat which, scorning a handker- 
chief dangling from his pocket, 
sniffed thoughtfully at his corduroy 
trousers. A worried hen, scratching 
round me in ever-decreasing circles, 
called to her brood of over-wrought 
chicks, so that it struck me that 
beneath my feet I had hidden some 
lost and secret ingredient of their 
diet. 

The roadmender, dark, burly and 
with strange eyes that faced outwards 
so that one was compelled to look 
away from him, greeted us warmly. 
He was glad to help. 

Q2 


Buy MY 


“You may jump down a culvert 
near here, and walk straight over 
the hillside,” he advised. “It will 
take you only half an hour, mas o 
menos, more or less.” Then, not 
waiting for the invitation, he added, 
“Your servant will gladly show you 
the way.” It appeared that he too 
was ‘ muy aficionado do las aguas.’ 
Being but poor, and therefore as 
nothing, he remarked deprecatingly, 
he owned no shares. However, this 
did not detract from the fascination 
of the waters, and he eagerly sought 
an opportunity to visit a gallery. 
He started to walk across the face of 
the mountainside, weaving in and 
out of the tagasaste shrubs which so 
soon were to break into creamy pea- 
flower bloom and which would 
transform the slopes into a scented 
garden. As we followed him, it 
began to rain. At once the three 
men looked reproachfully in my 
direction, and gave me the only 
raincoat. I had just struggled into 
the long, ungainly garment when the 
rain stopped, so that the sun broke 
into a yellow, tremulous gleam. 
The reproach deepened ; for the trio 
of men were thus robbed of the 
sense of suffering which they had 
just begun to enjoy. I tore off the 
coat once more and had gone but 
a short distance before the mountains 
frowned and slowly drew a dark, 
cold cloud across their shoulders. 
Hailstones the size of sixpences 
pelted upon us. The men huddled 
into their collars and fell silent. 
The ice cracked and bounced off 
the waterproof under which I had 
again taken shelter. 
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“How frightening!” said the 
doctor. “ Let us hurry.” 

“Sorry you came?” Noel asked 
of me. Guilt made me feel aggres- 
sive. ‘ The brutes!’ I thought at 
the bowed heads of my three com- 
panions. ‘ Wait until a. freak hail- 
stone hits me on the temple and I 
fall down dead. Then you'll be 
glad I had the mackintosh. We 
hastened our steps until, just before 
we arrived at the face of the gallery, 
the mood of the mountains once 
more changed abruptly. The sun 
smiled again. 

We went straight to the cement 
room where the workmen ate, slept, 
kept their tools, their food, their 
explosives. A tiny, cracked mirror 
hung outside the door. Into this 


a youth was peering earnestly at 
the first promise of his manly 


whiskers. He caught sight of us 
in the glass and spun round on his 
heel. His mouth dropped open. 
Noel calied out a greeting. 

“ Hola!” 

The youth shouted into the hut 
and other men appeared in the 
doorway. They looked surprised to 
see us, and became wary and secre- 
tive. They looked expectantly at 
a figure who emerged from the 
tunnel itself, and left him to do 
the talking. The newcomer turned 
out to be the foreman. His eyes 
narrowed to slits of suspicion as he 
said forbiddingly— 

“ What ? ” 

“* We have come to see the gallery. 
We understand that you have found 
water at last,” ventured Noel. 

“I can’t say anything at all. 


The secretary has given me the 
strictest instructions not to allow 
visitors. Strangers are forbidden.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Noel pacifi- 
cally, “but we’re not strangers. 
We’re shareholders, and the engineer 
himself . . . and the secretary, 
Don Pedro, suggested I should 
come up and see you.” 

“But the men are now finishing 
their day’s work. You can’t go into 
the gallery alone, and no one will 
be free to take you.” 

“ Quite so,” said Noel simply. 
“We were foolish to come so late. 
Well, there’s nothing to wait for,” 
he finished, turning to the dismayed 
doctor. “Have you any message 
for the secretary?” he asked the 
foreman. ‘“ By the way, he asked 
me to tell you that he hopes to have 
the pump delivered next week.” 
We started to walk away. 

“Wait!” faltered the overseer. 
“Wait! There are still a few 
minutes left before the men finish 
their hours.” He was troubled 
at his own indecision. 

“Perhaps you might just glance 
in to see the height of the tunnel. 
I will myself...” 

Slowly, without seeming haste or 
suspense, we strolled towards the 
opening in the mountainside. I 
had begun to feel guilty again, 
believing that it was chiefly my 
presence that made us so unwelcome. 
Of course I should have stayed at 
home and been a good mother. 

“Look here!” invited the over- 
seer. “Look at the height and 
width of the corridor. I consider the 
method of support on this rock-face 
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better than any other I’ve seen in 
the island.” 

“Hm-m-m!” The doctor shrug- 
gee sceptically, so that the foreman 
stared sharply at his pouting lips. 

“You doubt it? You doubt it? 
Just let me get a lamp a minute and 
Pll show you something.” He 
counted us off on his fingers. “ One 
two, three, four, and your humble 
servant. That makes five. Prepare 
five lamps,” he called out to his 
fellow miners. And then prevari- 
cated again. “ But the sefiora will 
not be coming, of course.” I thought 
I caught a gleam of satisfaction in 
his eye at this perfectly legitimate 
excuse to dismiss us. “ There’s 


nowhere for her to wait,” he added 
harshly. 

“She says she’s coming. Better 
make it five lamps,” said Noel 


bleakly. I smiled at him to give 
him strength. Ten minutes or more 
were spent on arranging and lighting 
the carbide lamps, crude affairs 
hung on bent wire. They smelt 
putrid, and sizzled eerily as the 
carbide powder came in contact 
with the water and emitted its 
characteristic gas. A match-flame 
leapt across space to the invisible 
fluid and I was handed a lighted 
lamp. You will be sick, my stomach 
warned me. You won’t, said my 
common sense. “ You had better 
not!” cautioned Noel, as he ac- 
curately interpreted the expression 
on my green face. 

“I can only spare a moment,” 
our guide reminded us. “As I 
was saying, it has been our principle 
to keep the supports . . .” 


The doctor crossed himself fer- 
vently as we passed the threshold 
of the tunnel. I was glad to see 
that he too held the lamp at a 
respectful distance ; he too wrinkled 
his nose wryly as though he had 
just discovered an unattractive and 
hitherto unsuspected disease. We 
turned into the gallery in single file. 
The foreman led the way, Noel 
followed, then went the doctor, 
then I, and bringing up the rear, 
like a lumbering beast, came the 
roadmender. 

“Observe the rock,” said our 
guide. “‘ We took four months to 
blast our way through this layer 
alone.” We walked on. Down into 
the tunnel we marched, farther 
along the curiously straight and 
dark passage. I wondered why 
the workers had troubled to make 
the cutting so high, even as much 
as two metres in some places. 
After walking for a short time with 
my head bent where the ceiling 
was much lower, and feeling the 
extreme discomfort of doing so, I 
blessed them for the extra inches 
of headroom. Noel and the doctor 
are tall, so that the next two hours 
were to ring with the sound of 
their heads cracking against the rock 
ceiling, and with the intemperate 
language with which they blasted 
back the rocks. On we walked. 
The overseer seemed oblivious of 
the fact that he had exceeded his 
moment, his few minutes of resented 
hospitality. He briskly led the way 
and, doing so, poured out information 
statistics and theories. The deeper 
we penetrated into the mountain, 
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the more intense became his enthu- 
siasm, and his strange sense of 
belonging to the most still and 
solemn depths of the earth. And 
yet we pushed on. It was queer to 
look back over our shoulders and to 
see the patch of light at the mouth 
of the corridor diminishing in size. 
Diminishing and reducing, until at 
last it was gone altogether. Although 
we kept almost in a straight line we 
were now gradually walking uphill. 
In front of us appeared a dark cavern. 
A nothing. A black void whose 
character I could not even guess at. 
Our lamps cast a small glow of pale, 
saffron light, illuminating nothing 
more than our immediate surround- 
ings. I put up a hand to touch 
the roof and found it sandy and 
soft, so that there was a whispering 
sound of a shower of sand raining 


down upon my shoulders. I glanced 


back at the roadmender. If he 
had noticed anything, he made no 
sign. Or perhaps his imagination had 


never been tempted to take secret, | 


extravagant flights of fear. As time 
passed and our steps led us deeper 
into the earth, the sand gave way 
to rock, to granite, to black sand, 
to grey, flinty shale. Then golden 
sand again. Droplets of water hung 
to the roof and to outstanding 
rocks, and then the colours started 
to take on extraordinary qualities. 
Orange rocks turned to pink, to grey, 
to black, to grey-green, back to 
black, then deep, speckled red. And 
then just as suddenly came the 
pinks and rose colours and varying 
shades of grey. I could almost 
begin to understand the jealousy 


of the overseer, and his Pluto-like 
enthralment with his underworld. 

Farther along the enchanted 
passage I again touched the walls, 
and glistening pebbles clinked down 
onto a discarded bucket. The doctor 
sprang round as though I had 
attacked him. And so I had, in a 
sense, for I had hit his nerves. 
Surprising me in my curiosity he 
hastily changed his lamp from his 
right hand to his left. Wordless 
he crossed himself and kissed his 
thumbnail. 

As we walked I noticed that the 
ground was strewn with bits of old 
paper, scraps of sacking and the 
decaying remains of Nature’s rubbish. 
No attempt had been made to 
disguise the fact that men were 
living underground for hours on 
end, and that they had no amenities 
whatsoever. As we went deeper and 
yet deeper into the mountainside an 
old pick-handle or discarded rag 
of a shirt became friendly sights, 
signposts that we would remember 
gratefully on the way out. Work 
on this particular gallery has been 
going on for years and years. There 
have been times when no work was 
done on account of false reports 
of failure, but human beings have 
been in and out of the mountains 
in various galleries over a long, long 
period of time. When we were a 
mile inside the mountain, the over- 
seer stopped to shake our lamps. 
They flickered, and burnt more 
steadily. There was a reason for 
this. The air had now ceased to 
be fresh and cold, and instead 
was heavy and dull. My stomach 
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threatened to revolt, but the guide’s 
voice reduced its rebelliousness. 

“ Mira !”” he urged suddenly with 
fanatical glee. His arm swung his 
lamp aloft, and we gazed into a 
chasm going up into frightful dark- 
ness. We had come upon a vast 
natural hole or chimney. Where it 
goes to, or why it is there, none can 
say. It does not break surface as 
a cleft in the mountains. From 
a superficial examination it did not 
seem to be an air-vent or escape 
for the gases of long ago. A cold, 


silent, black gash in the rocks, it 
looks as though one volcanic crag 
leant for drunken support against 
another. Worse, it presents a poten- 
tial danger-point in the event of 
future earth tremors. The fissure 
might gape more widely open, or, 


wrenching the sediment of centuries, 
seal the precious waterway. A 
little farther on, when we had 
walked for about one and a half 
miles inside the tunnel, we were 
approximately four and a half thou- 
sand feet above sea level and perhaps 
two thousand below the shoulder 
of the mountain. 

The cavity was stale, and the walls 
were much wetter. Both Noel and 
I had begun to suffer from a mild 
sense of claustrophobia; for when 
we soon afterwards came upon a 
stream of water soaking away into 
the sand at our feet, we were pre- 
pared to accept the evidence that 
the gallery had indeed struck a 
spring. The doctor did not disguise 
the fact that he was ill at ease. Tiny 
expressive ripples ran across his 
shoulders, and he kept glancing 


anxiously behind him. He hesitated 
at the stream, and looked meaningly 
at his neat shoes and socks. 

“Tt is true,” he said. “ The 
water exists. Now let us turn back.” 

We were prepared to do so, but we 
had not counted on the overseer. 
He was in his grim element. With 
gasps of pride he swung his lamp 
about. As the shadows raced away 
over the wet, winking rocks and 
jagged tears in the walls, he grinned 
gladly, and chuckled— 

“Only a little farther. You must 
see the water. Come!” We 
followed him in silence. The water 
seemed to become deeper and colder, 
and the foreman slightly mad. 
Almost immediately we were pad- . 
dling, then wading, slish, slish, whish 
in an underground rivulet. The 
doctor’s trousers were shrinking 
before my eyes. At the risk of being 
thought not very ‘formal,’ I drew 
his attention to them, and suggested 
that he should roll up the legs. He 
showed clearly that he was reluctant 
to disclose such intimate glimpses 
of his limbs, so I walked before 
him so that he could expose his 
legs in privacy. Even in the bowels 
of the earth... . 

Suddenly we came to a large 
cave, man hewn, where water poured 
down from the ceiling like streams 
of rain running from innumerable 
gutters. We all held back until 
the foreman ran through the down- 
pour and called out gleefully— 

“Come! Come!” 

His light was extinguished for a 
moment, but reappeared as he lit 
it in the drier passage beyond the 
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cave. Encouraged by the remani- 
festation of his guiding taper, and 
with the confidence of the raincoat 
and ignorance, I ran through the 
torrent. I found myself standing 
before a rock-face from which gushed 
springs of water. There was a 
deafening roar as it poured out 
upon the rivulet and as the echoes 
of our voices were thrown back 
at us. The foreman called again— 

“Come! Come and see! Beauti- 
ful, isn’t it? Look quickly, because 
of the air.” 

The doctor, then Noel (the latter 
holding a sheet of rusty corrugated 
iron over his head), ran through the 
torrent to join us in our wonder. 
Wet to the skin, the workman 
jabbed his stick into the rock-face. 
The granite parted, then crumbled 
as a fresh, powerful jet of water 
joined the waterfalls. With a curious 
ecstasy the overseer lifted up his 
face. Gazing at the stricken walls, 
he shouted above the din of the 
waters— 

“ Thanks be to God!” 

Thanks be to God. For a split 
second, or it may have been for 
thousands of years, my mind stood 
still. I was at the same divining 
of the waters. I heard the same cry. 
I saw the same miracle manifesting 
itself today as it did to Moses and 
to other diviners of water. Thanks 
be to God. Modern children exploit- 
ing the bounty of the earth like 
the Israelites of old, we stood and 
exclaimed. Our legs became ice- 
cold, and the atmosphere became 


heavier with an increasing airlessness. 
The foreman dragged his madly 
happy gaze away. 

“* Now we must get out. Quickly!” 
he urged. 

An hour later, after hurrying down 
the now-familiar passage, we stepped 
out into the world. All elation had 
left the water-man now. Once more 
sombre, he answered our questions 
shortly. 

“How do I know whether the 
water will continue to run in force ? 
When do I think it will stop? How 
can I say whether it will justify the 
years of work and money and faith 
spent upon it ? I believe in the water. 
That’s enough for me. I believe in it. 
I can’t say whether we’re tapping a 
lake inside the mountains or whether 
we're emptying a great reservoir. 
Perhaps we’ve just struck a fissure 
which has held soft water for thou- 
sands of years.” He lit his cigar- 
ette. “Some say the source of our 
fountains may even be renewed by 
seepage of rain- and snow-falls in 
the mountains. Who knows?” He 
sighed sadly. “Perhaps they are 
right when they say my water is 
siphoned up from some place this 
side of Hell.” 

There came a suspicion of his 
previous elation, and he almost 
shouted— 

“ But whatever they say, it’s the 
best water in the island. And it 
comes from the best gallery you'll 
ever see. Water! Ay, sefior! There 
is nothing so good as water. Water 
is my life.” 
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BY A. M. G. 


I THINK that most of us are inter- 
ested in stories of mutiny on the 
high seas and I am no exception. 
Only once, however, in the course 
of a not uneventful life have I 
encountered it in, so to speak, the 
flesh, albeit in a very mild form. 
That was shortly after the War when, 
as a consular officer in Lourenco 
Marques, I was called upon to inter- 
vene in an affair which, at one time, 
showed distinct signs of turning 
nasty. It happened aboard a large 
cargo-liner of Canadian registry which 
was loading an assortment of the 
products of Portugal’s rich and 
well-run East African colony. Since 
no Canadian diplomatic represent- 
ative was, at that time, stationed 
anywhere nearer than the Union of 
South Africa, it fell to me to deal 
with the routine and innumerable 
formalities attendant upon a ship in 
foreign waters. Unfortunately, as 
the Master informed me and as I 
very soon found out, the crew were 
in the state picturesquely known in 
the Royal Navy as ‘ bloody-minded- 
ness.’ So much so, in fact, that 
the officers were in considerable 
physical danger from as unpleasant 
a bunch of toughs as one would wish 
to avoid. From completely frivolous 
complaints about food, accommoda- 
tion and working hours, the gentle- 
men in the fo’c’sle had passed to 


more or less clandestine assault on 
their superiors during the night or 
on other occasions when detection 
was unlikely. However, there are 
two sides to every story and, with a 
comparatively open mind, I con- 
ducted the usual enquiry on board. 
What I saw and heard appalled me. 
The normal merchant seaman is 
usually reasonable, especially when 
he feels that officialdom is trying to 
give him a fair deal, but I found 
nothing to excuse the conduct of this 
crew. The food and accommodation 
were of the highest standard, and 
the rates of pay and working hours 
would have made the old-time sailor 
imagine he was in a nautical heaven. 
These undoubted facts had little 
effect on the attitude of the truculent 
mob which bellowed in my ear 
about their hard lot. The ring- 
leader, a gentleman from Brooklyn 
who, to my prejudiced eye, closely 
resembled a gorilla, informed me 
that he and his fellow-toilers would 
not do a hand’s turn until matters 
were adjusted to their satisfaction. 
To my mild remonstrances he 
returned an uncompromising refusal 
to listen, and he was also so civil as 
to give me his frank opinion of 
sanguinary Limeys and all their 
works, There was little to be done, 
therefore, for the moment and, having 
delivered the usual warning about the 
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thinness of the ice on which my 
friends were skating, I went ashore 
to await developments. 

They were not long in coming. 
Late that night I was plucked from 
my chaste couch by an excited 
shipping-agent who poured out a 
story that made Captain Bligh’s 
unfortunate voyage sound like 
a modern luxury cruise. Battle, 
murder and sudden death were rife, 
I gathered, and I had better do 
something about it. So, in his very 
handsome American car, I drove 
through the hot dark streets to the 
docks and boarded the vessel with, 
I freely confess, some apprehension. 
A word with the Master and Chief 
Officer who, poor fellows, were 
nearly at the end of their tether, and 
then I went forward to the fo’c’sle 
from which sounds of revelry were 
coming in full blast. There I found 
a sort of alcoholic session of the 
Supreme Soviet in progress, over 
which the Brooklyn thug was pre- 
siding with acceptance. Dodging a 
bottle or two, hurled by someone 
who perhaps disliked my face, I 
mounted the littered table with a 
front of brass but a quaking heart and 
informed my audience that this 
nuisance must now cease. Oratory, 
the harlot of the Arts, is proverbially 
unreliable in its effects, and mine, 
such as it was, proved no exception. 
A motion to pull me inside out and 
make me swallow myself was pro- 
posed, seconded and passed nem. con. 
and with acclamation and, pursued 
by a further volley of bottles, sea- 
boots and, of all things, a Bible, I 
retired. A joke, I reflected as I fled, 
was doubtless a joke but. . . . It was 
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time to initiate the policy of the Big 
Stick. 

A few formal questions to the 
Master, a quick telephone call to my 
good and efficient friend, the Assis- 
tant Chief of Police and—hey presto ' 
—our troubles were over and those 
of the crew began. A squad of 
police debouched aboard, a colossal 
uproar forrard, a titanic crash, and 
silence. A_ sheepish procession, 
strangely subdued, filed down the 
gangway to the waiting vans. Its 
rear was brought up by the Pride 
of Brooklyn who, having some little 
difficulty in walking, had the kindly 
assistance of two hefty gendarmes. 
Next morning, after a night in the 
cells, my friends saw the light and, 
almost tearfully penitent, went back 
to work and their ship sailed on time. 
It was considered advisable to detain 
one or two of the ring-leaders who, 
after a week or so of the local 
calaboosa, shed most of their erst- 
while truculence. They were shipped 
home D.B.S. and, as I heard later, 
gave no trouble at all to their hosts. 

Thus ended my first and only 
experience of mutiny, if indeed the 
incident can be dignified by the word. 
But, trivial and almost comic as it 
was, it at least gave me some insight 
into the problems of a commander 
who may well be hundreds of miles 
from help in a similar predicament. 
Should he act drastically on the 
principle that salus populi suprema 
lex or should he stall for time ? 
Today his problems are simplified 
to some extent by the development 
of communications, but, in earlier 
days, his dilemma could be, and 
frequently was, cruelly acute. One 
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such incident which I came upon the 
other day well illustrates this point. 

It occurred rather more than a 
century ago in the United States 
Navy, and perhaps goes to show 
that the old dictum, common to the 
Services of all nations, that in a 
crisis an officer is frequently damned 
if he does and damned if he doesn’t, 
has some point. Certainly, Com- 
mander Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, 
U.S.N., was soon to appreciate its 
force. He did, however, his whole 
duty to his ship, his profession and 
his country. 

That this unhappy incident 
occurred in the American Navy is 
of no special significance. The 


sea services of all the maritime 
countries have experienced similar 
upheavals, many on an infinitely 


more serious scale. The great 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, 
and the sad affair at Invergordon in 
our own time are things which 
admirers of the Royal Navy would 
be happy to forget. The Russian 
Revolution really began with the 
bloody rising aboard the battleship 
Potemkin in 1905, and the sailors of 
the Baltic Fleet twelve years later 
laid the foundations of the Soviet 
Union. In 1917, too, the Kaiser’s 
Navy blazed into rebellion at Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven, and foreshadowed 
the final debacle of Imperial Germany 
a year after. The French had their 
serious troubles in the Black Sea in 
1919. The Navy of the United States 
has, in fact, a proud record of loyal 
service, and the incident I am about 
to relate is remarkable for its isolation 
from the placid stream of American 
naval history. 
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From the earliest times discipline 
at sea has been regarded as having 
paramount importance. No ship 
can be better than her crew, and it 
is vital that her master should have 
complete confidence that his orders 
will be obeyed without question. 
The sea rarely forgives slackness 
and there is no room for the idler 
or trouble-maker. It is therefore 
essential that the commander should 
be able to enforce his lawful authority 
and, for that reason, the disciplinary 
codes have been distinguished by a 
ferocity which, to our modern ideas, 
is shocking and barbarous. Take, 
for example, the laws promulgated 
by Richard I. for the voyage of the 
Third Crusade in 1189. 

‘We, Richard, by grace of God, 
King of England, Duke of Normandy, 
Count of Aquitaine etc., etc. To 
all his subjects going by sea to 
the Tomb of our Blessed Saviour, 
greeting: Know ye, by the council 
of our trusty advisers, we have 
made the following ordinances for 
the better governance of our expedi- 
tion. He who kills another on 
shipboard shall be bound to the 
dead man and thrown into the sea. 
If the man is slain on land, the 
slayer shall be tied to the body 
and buried with it. He who draws 
his knife on another shall lose his 
right hand. He who strikes but 
does not draw blood shall be thrice 
ducked in the sea... . Any thief 
shall have his hair shaved off and a 
cap of boiling pitch set thereon and 
put ashore in a desert spot... .’ 
Thus Richard, Coeur de Lion, and 
his successors for many centuries 
had similar draconic ideas on naval 
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discipline. The sea officer had 
behind hin the force of public 
opinion and of age-old law when 
he inflicted punishment on the 
recalcitrant. 

The United States Navy has, as 
it would be the first to admit, taken 
many of its customs and regulations 
from the Royal Navy. Among them 
must be included the Laws for the 
Government of the Navy which 
were first authorised in 1790 by the 
Washington Administration for the 
infant Service. The penalties for 
mutiny and serious offences were 
adopted almost word for word from 
the Articles of War of George II. 
which, inter alia, laid down ‘ If any 
person in, or belonging to the 
Fleet shall make, or endeavour to 
make, any mutinous assembly upon 
any pretence whatever, every person 
offending therein, and being con- 
victed thereof by sentence of court 
martial, shall suffer death’ (Article 
19, paragraph 1). The court had 
no option of punishment. Death 
and death only was held to be the 
penalty for mutiny. 

In practice, of course, the capital 
sentence has not been inflicted in 
the British and American Navies for 
years though, I may add, a relative 
of mine, now deceased, witnessed an 
execution at the yard-arm in one of 
Her Majesty’s Ships off Hong Kong 
in the late sixties. Nevertheless in 
all ages, the crime of mutiny has 
been regarded as one of the gravest 
known to maritime and military law. 

Commander Alexander Slidell 
Mackenzie had reason to be a happy 
man. Of a good Colonial family, 
he had entered the United States 


navy as a midshipman some twenty 
years earlier and his career in the 
Service had been, if not distinguished, 
highly creditable. The author of 
several readable professional and 
travel books, he was an officer of a 
studious turn of mind and one 
notable for his humanity towards his 
subordinates. As a junior lieutenant 
he had had excellent reports from 
his commanding officers, and in 1841 
he attained every sailor’s ambition, 
his own ship. This was the armed 
brig Somers which, with a crew of 
almost 100, constituted a useful unit 
of the Fleet. 

Among the company of the Somers 
was numbered Mr Midshipman Philip 
Spencer, U.S.N. This young gentle- 
man was rather out of the usual ruck 
of junior officers; for he was the 
son of a notable member of Presi- 
dent Tyler’s Cabinet, John Canfield 
Spencer, the Secretary for War. 
In an age of nepotism this connection 
could hardly fail to be valuable and, 
indeed, it appears that it had already 
proved to be so to him some years 
before. For Mr Spencer had, as it 
later transpired, served in the Braz- 
ilian and South Atlantic Squadron 
of the U.S. Navy and had been 
dismissed for ungentlemanly conduct 
and drunkenness on duty. He had 
piled Pelion on Ossa by bribing 
certain of his subordinates to supply 
him with brandy while under close 
arrest, and was returned to store by 
his outraged Captain with the recom- 
mendation that he should be dis- 
honourably discharged from the Ser- 
vice. However, paper-work in these 
happy and far-off days had not 
reached the level of an exact science 
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which it has since attained and, for 
some reason, perhaps not uncon- 
nected with his father’s influence in 
high places, he was allowed to 
remain. A few months later, young 
Mr Spencer joined U.S.S. Somers 
and with her cruised to the West 
African Coast in the spring of 1842, 
A lengthy visit to Liberia, then, as 
now, a place of interest to Washing- 
ton, rounded off a reasonably un- 
eventful voyage and the brig set sail 
for home to pay off, via the Caribbean 
Islands and Bermuda. 

Thus far, Midshipman Spencer’s 
conduct had not caused any particu- 
lar anxiety to his superiors, though 
Lieutenant Gansevoort, the Number 
One of the ship, had had occasion 
to reprove him more than once for 
undue familiarity with the crew. 
Neither the Captain nor any of his 
officers had, at that time, any 
knowledge of Spencer’s previous 
indiscretions in that direction. In 
their opinion, he seemed a callow 
young man who, like most young 
men, would learn sense in time. 

It is difficult at this date to make 
any accurate estimate of the morale 
in the Somers. Corporal punish- 
ments were fairly frequent and, to 
our minds, unduly severe. A boy 
of fourteen was, for example, triced- 
up and flogged for a petty theft of 
spun-yarn with which the misguided 
youth wished to adorn his hat. 
Another, slightly older, got five 
dozen for spitting on the quarter- 
deck, a practice which Lieutenant 
Gansevoort somewhat exaggeratedly 
described as ‘a sin against God, 
man and the United States Navy.’ 
But almost every ship in that age 
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could show similar incidents, though 
it is true to say that American officers 
tended more to the use of the cat than 
their contemporaries of other navies. 
Be that as it may, there is no reason 
to believe that Commander Mac- 
kenzie was other than a humane 
captain or that his vessel was unhappy. 
He himself seems to have had no 
apprehensions about the morale of 
the crew, as the brig ploughed her 
way westwards through the calm 
summer seas. 

His peace of mind was soon to be 
seriously disturbed. Late one night 
a steward named Wales begged for 
a private interview with Mackenzie 
and, this being granted, told an 
extraordinary and startling story. 
According to this, several members 
of the crew, including Wales, had 
been approached by Spencer who, 
after swearing them to secrecy, 
asked for their help in seizing the 
ship, killing the officers and sailing 
her off to some Pacific island where 
all might live in peace and idleness 
for the rest of their lives. To provide 
funds and the necessary feminine 
company, the enterprising midship- 
man proposed to turn pirate en 
route to the Isles of the Blest, with 
a possible foray on the Spanish 
colonies on the West Coast. The 
startled Wales listened without com- 
ment, and his lack of enthusiasm 
was at once noticed by Spencer, who 
pithily informed him that the 
slightest indiscretion would lead to 
a very unfortunate ending for Wales 
one dark night. Thus warned, the 
hapless steward played for time and 
promised his aid when it was called 
for. But, as he pointed out to the 
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Captain, he had never asked for 
Spencer’s confidence and therefore 
felt justified in breaking it. 

Mackenzie did not believe the 
story. He had no reason at all to 
think that his men were seething with 
mutiny or that his command was 
in any danger. But, as a prudent 
officer, he could hardly disregard 
the warning and consulted with his 
First Lieutenant and another of 
his wardroom. These gentlemen, 
perhaps having had rather more to 
do with Spencer, were inclined to 
take no risk and advised that the 
midshipman should be clapped in 
irons. This course, however, did 
not commend itself to Mackenzie 
who, to all appearances a scrupu- 
lously fair man, was unwilling to 
damn a young officer’s career on 
the unsupported testimony of one 
possibly disgruntled informer. It 
was eventually decided that a discreet 
watch should be kept on the midship- 
man and this plan was put into 
operation forthwith. 

For a day or two nothing of note 
occurred. True, Spencer showed a 
most unusual interest in the ship’s 
position and his study of various 
Sailing Directions was assiduous. 
But a Captain can hardly rebuke a 
junior for a commendable passion 
for professional knowledge, and 
Mackenzie’s apprehensions, if ever 
they existed seriously, were lulled 
to rest. Unfortunately, they were 


soon aroused by a report from two 
commissioned officers and the Car- 
penter that Mr Spencer was circu- 
lating constantly among the crew 
and that he was holding lengthy 


sessions with them in _ secluded 
places in the ship. Furthermore, 
certain sailors had recently been 
tattooed by the eccentric young 
gentleman with a curious device 
resembling a skull. It was all very 
queer and the worried Mackenzie 
acted at once. The rot, if rot there 
was, must be stopped. 

Summoning Spencer to his cabin, 
the Captain charged him, in the 
presence of the First Lieutenant, 
with plotting to seize the brig and 
murder the officers. In reply, the 
ill-advised snotty returned nothing 
more satisfactory than a_ hearty 
laugh and a blank denial that he had 
ever thought of such matters. But 
Mackenzie was far from satisfied 
and continued the interrogation. 
His traducers later alleged that he 
had threatened to flog Spencer 
* until his back-bone showed ’ unless 
he made full confession. This seems 
unlikely, but the fact remains that 
Spencer soon changed his tune and 
admitted that he had spoken to 
Wales in the manner described. 
He added, however, that he had 
done it only as a joke, and that he 
had wished to see the effect of his 
proposal on the steward. He soon 
saw the effect on his shocked Com- 
mander, who at once ordered him 
to be placed in irons and chained 
under the sentry’s charge to the 
arms-chest. Naturally the humorist 
protested, but it served no purpose at 
all. Much shaken, Mackenzie per- 
sonally searched Spencer’s cabin and 
found there a sheet of paper which 
bore, in Greek characters, the names 
of certain seamen. Confronted with 
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this, the captive said that he was 
brushing up his classics, a practice 
to which surely no civilised man 
could take exception, but that very 
lame defence was not accepted by 
the Philistine Captain. With a 
warning to Spencer that the slightest 
attempt to escape or to communicate 
with any member of the crew would 
entail his instant execution, the 
unhappy Mackenzie retired to his 
quarters to think things over. As 
he himself records, he slept little 
that night despite the comforting 
presence of a brace of pistols under 
his pillow. 

The following day, a Sunday, all 
seemed normal as he came on deck. 
He may or may not have been 
gratified to hear that the prisoner had 
slept peacefully and that his appetite 
was unimpaired by his uncomfortable 
couch on the deck. The smooth 
routine of a ship at sea in good 
weather continued until about noon 
when the wind dropped and it 
became necessary to set the royals 
and sky-sails. The hands swarmed 
aloft and all went well until, with a 
terrific crash, the main topgallant- 
mast and part of the mainmast 
carried away, dragging with them 
the standing and running rigging. 
The First Lieutenant, as soon as he 
had leisure to draw breath, noticed 
that the accident had occurred at the 
stations of the men named in 
Spencer’s Greek note and at once 
suspected wilful damage. With this 
view Mackenzie immediately agreed, 
and Boatswain’s Mate Cromwell and 
A.B. Small were straightway arrested 
and clapped in irons beside their 
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leader to await Monday morning. 
That night the officers remained 
awake and armed at strategic points 
in the ship, and the crew were told 
that they would be shot dead if 
they moved except in response to 
an order. 

Next morning, at six bells, all 
hands were piped to witness punish- 
ment. The gratings were rigged and 
one or two delinquents received the 
cat for offences unconnected with 
the trouble aboard. The last to be 
triced up was a young steward who 
had supplied Spencer with illicit 
rum some days previously, and 
Mackenzie took the opportunity of 
addressing the crew before the flog- 
ging began. He knew, he said, that 
there was a treasonable conspiracy 
to seize the ship and murder her 
officers and that Spencer, then lying 
in full view of the hands, was the 
ringleader. Then, most solemnly, 
the Commander ordered those of 
like mind to step forward that they 
might ‘ease their consciences’ and 
be arrested at one and the same 
time. Receiving, not surprisingly, 
no response to this invitation, Mac- 
kenzie dismissed the crew and 
summoned a meeting of his officers 
to review the situation. 

This lasted for several hours but 
produced little of value. It was, 
however, decided that Spencer, Small 
and Cromwell should be kept in 
irons until the ship reached United 
States territory or, at least, encoun- 
tered a ship carrying an officer of 
flag rank. Meanwhile, Mackenzie 
enjoined the utmost vigilance on all 
his subordinates. It was not a very 
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satisfactory position for anyone con- 
cerned, but it is difficult to see what 
else could be done at the moment. 
The long hot days passed slowly 
as the brig crept over the calm sea. 


A prey to acute anxiety, Mackenzie - 


watched his crew narrowly, and soon 
he became convinced that they 
were about to release the prisoners 
and carry out the whole of the 
original plan. But, as has been 
remarked, he appears to have been 
eminently fair in all his dealings and 
he held his hand. Nevertheless, 
his agony of mind is apparent even 
in the arid phrases of his official 
report, and his lot was far from 
enviable those summer days now so 
long ago. Happily, the strain was 
not to last beyond a week, when his 
dilemma was finally and drastically 
resolved by a report from three 
officers and the senior midshipman 
which confirmed his worst fears. 
There was, he was told, a definite 
plot to free Spencer and his fellow- 
prisoners and sail the ship away, not 
to the Pacific, but to the West Indies, 
where it was thought a safe refuge 
would quickly be found. The four 
Officers, questioned separately, gave 
almost identical details of the mu- 
tineers’ proposed action, and there 
was no longer any room for doubt. 

Most of us have at one time or 
another been faced with the necessity 
of making a grave and possibly 
unpleasant decision, and the sensa- 
tion of relief when one has made up 
one’s mind, for good or ill, must 
be familiar to all. Mackenzie very 
obviously experienced this; for he 
acted with determined rapidity once 


he knew where he stood. Assembling 
every commissioned officer and the 
senior midshipman, he formally read 
to them the appropriate article from 
the Laws for the Government of the 
Navy which, as has been pointed out, 
prescribed the penalty of death for 
mutiny. Then he examined each 
witness, including some members of 
the crew, asked their opinion of 
the guilt or innocence of Spencer, 
Small and Cromwell, and requested 
that each officer should give it in 
writing as soon as possible. It is 
typical of the man that he pointed out 
that, strictly speaking, the present 
enquiry could not be regarded as a 
court martial. Only an admiral or 
the Navy Board itself could assemble 
such a tribunal. But, went on 
Mackenzie, the circumstances were 
such that there was no time for legal 
formalities. Help was far distant, 
responsible officers had testified that 
they considered the ship and the lives 
of loyal men to be in grave danger, 
and there was no hope of communi- 
cating with higher authority. There- 
fore, he himself accepted full and 
sole responsibility for what might 
happen. His officers could make 
their decision, regardless of any 
consequences, moral and professional. 

All that night the anxious debate 
went on in the wardroom. One 
lieutenant said, quite rightly, that 
Spencer’s connections with the 
Cabinet would inevitably make 
his fate a matter of bitter con- 
troversy and most searching enquiry. 
Another, less politically minded, was 
insistent that naval justice was no 
respecter of persons and that all 
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other considerations must be dis- 
regarded. And so it went on, back 
and forward, through the hot hours 
of tropical darkness until, towards 
dawn, a decision was reached. Mr 
Heiskell, the purser, who seems to 
have had some legal training, drew 
up a document which was signed by 
the entire assembly. Addressed to 
Commander Mackenzie, it declared 
that Spencer, Small and Cromwell 
had been found guilty of a ‘ full 
and determined intention to commit 
a mutiny aboard the United States 
Ship Somers of a most criminal and 
atrocious nature.’ It continued by 


asserting that circumstances made it 
impossible for the miscreants to be 
taken home for trial, and ended, not 
without dignity: ‘and the safety of 
the public property, our own lives 


and of those committed to our 
charge require that (allowing them 
sufficient time to prepare) they 
should be put to death in a manner 
best calculated to make a beneficial 
impression upon those disaffected 
and of like mind. This opinion we 
give, bearing in mind our duty to 
our God, our country and to the 
Service.’ 

It was hardly full light when a 
solemn little procession entered the 
Captain’s cabin bearing this paper. 
He read it slowly and carefully then 
stood up. “Gentlemen, I agree 
with your recommendation but mine 
alone is the responsibility. Never- 
theless, I thank you for your loyal 
support.” 

With the strange gentleness which 
so often marks the man of action, 
Mackenzie himself went to the 


prisoners to inform them that they 
had exactly one hour to live. He 
offered them the use of his Bible 
and, since no chaplain was borne in 
the brig, suggested that they might 
care to pray with him for the time 
remaining. Spencer seems to have 
behaved with such levity that one 
might well doubt his sanity, but the 
other two condemned men bore 
themselves stoutly and well. Mean- 
while, in their full view, the grim 
preparations for the executions went 
on. Ropes were rove from the yard- 
arm, officers in full dress and swords 
assembled quietly on the quarter- 
deck, and all the time the low voice 
of the Captain was heard as he 
knelt with the men so soon to die. 
Then he rose and, ordering all hands 
to be mustered, read his commission, 
the Regulation under which the 
mutineers were convicted and finally 
the recommendation of the board of 
officers. Almost tenderly, as one 
witness records, the armourer released 
the prisoners from their chains and 
marched them aft to the foot of the 
mainmast where, for the last time, 
Mackenzie asked if they had any 
messages for their friends at home. 
In firm voices all three replied in the 
negative and the nooses were drawn 
round their necks. Manned by the 
most disaffected men in the ship, 
the ropes were hauled taut, then, at a 
word from the Captain, the execu- 
tioners ran away with them. The 
pinioned bodies swung off the deck 
and swayed sickeningly against the 
glorious blue of a tropical morning. 
None seemed to suffer long. 

Until sunset, by age-old custom, 
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the black figures, their heads at a 
foolish angle, hung at the yard-arm. 
Then they were lowered and buried 
in the sea. The cloud that had lain 
over the Somers for so long was at last 
dispersed. 

Just three weeks later the brig 
arrived at Brooklyn Yard and Mac- 
kenzie made his official report to the 
Secretary in Washington. In the 
circumstances it was impossible to 
keep the matter reasonably quiet 
and, as had been foreseen, within a 
few days the storm broke. The 
executions of Cromwell and Small, 
perhaps understandably, gave rise 
to little comment, but that of the son 
of a famous politician for, of all 
things, attempted mutiny, caused 
a major furore throughout the coun- 
try. A hundred publicists for and 
against Mackenzie sprang to arms, 
and the Press devoted literally 
millions of words to the cause célébre. 
In official and Service circles from 
the first there was hardly a breath 
of criticism of the handling of the 
case ; but, among laymen, Mackenzie 
was pilloried as a bloodthirsty 
tyrant who, by his brutality, had 
driven decent men to desperate 
courses. Outstandingly savage attacks 
on his character and competence 
came from the gifted pen of James 
Fenimore Cooper, the most popular 
novelist of his time and the author of 
a well-written history of the United 
States Navy. This naturally carried 
great weight with the public and, 
for a time, the unfortunate Mac- 
kenzie found life hardly worth living. 
The climax came early in 1844 when 


Cooper published a pamphlet porten- 
tously entitled ‘ The Cruise of the 
Somers, illustrative of the despotism 
of the Quarter-deck and of the 
unmanly conduct of Commander 
Mackenzie.’ But, though it sold in 
its thousands, the thinking members 
of the public felt that Cooper had 
over-played his hand by exaggeration 
and, it is to be hoped, unwitting 
false statements. A reaction set in 
and the hurricane of criticism 
subsided. 

It is pleasant to remember that 
Mackenzie’s conduct received the 
full approbation of his superiors and, 
more substantially, a very handsome 
presentation from the business com- 
munity of New York. He continued 
to serve creditably in the Navy and 
distinguished himself on a number 
of occasions during the Civil War. 
Retiring with the rank of Captain 
he died at an advanced age in, I 
understand, Newport, Maine. His 
descendants still serve the United 
States in various responsible offices. 
Of him and his like one can truly 
say that they are the salt of the 
service of the sea. 

This has been a sad story in many 
ways, only alleviated by the conduct 
of a man sorely tried by the loneliness 
of command. Today, perhaps, young 
Spencer might well have been handed 
over to the psychiatrist instead of 
the hangman. But Mackenzie did 
his duty as it was revealed to him, 
and his successors in the Navy of his 
country have before them his high 
example of devotion to a hard but 
just code. 








THE HAPPY DAYS 


BY P. H. VIGOR 


WHEN I first started looking at 
Italian art, I did it very much as a 
duty. As I gazed at one ‘ Madonna 
and Child’ after another, inter- 
spersed with an occasional ‘ Annun- 
ciation’ or a ‘Holy Family,’ the 
only thing that gave me any real 
pleasure was when the artist put in, 
usually somewhere in the background 
of the picture, a glimpse of the Italian 
countryside. Sometimes it was just 
the country, sometimes a tiny, battle- 
mented fairy-story town ; sometimes 
it was both ; but, whichever of these 
it was, that glimpse always gave me 
an enjoyment which the main subject 
of the picture did not. And later, 
when I went to Italy, and travelled 
to Florence, and from Florence to 
Siena, and from Siena to Perugia, 
there all round me was that same 
countryside, looking just as it had 
done in the pictures, and being just 
as unreal to me as ever it had been 
in the pictures, because I was simply 
passing through it on my way from 
the marvels of one town to the 
marvels of the next. 

Well, last year I went and lived 
in it. It was not at all easy 
to arrange, because Italians have a 
marked preference for towns, where 
there are people and cafés and they 
can talk ; and they have no sympathy 


with the rural life, which is lived, 
in their opinion, only by a brutish 
race of peasants. So neither travel 
agencies nor friends were of any use 
to me. They had never heard of 
anyone going to stay in the country; 
they clearly considered it unreason- 
able that I should want to do so; 
but as you can always get anything 
so long as you are unreasonable 
enough, in the end I found some- 
one who could help me ; and at the 
beginning of August off I went. 
The getting there was a little 
tedious—six and a half hours in a 
bus from Florence; but when the 
bus put me down in the middle of 
nowhere at the side of a dusty, 
unmade road, there awaiting me 
was a horse and cart. I am one of 
those people who adore riding in 
a horse and cart. Whenever I have 
the chance and find myself in one 
of those cities which still has horse- 
drawn cabs as well as taxis, it is 
always the former that I choose. 
Therefore the sight of this vehicle 
and its driver cheered me up as 
much as a glass of wine; and, even 
when it turned off the unmade road 
and went steeply upwards along an 
even more unmade track, I was still 
exhilarated, and made little jokes 
in a very English sort of Italian, to 
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which the driver replied with what 
may have been little jokes as well, 
but he spoke real Italian, so I could 
not understand him. But it made no 
difference to me what it was that he 
was saying; for I was leaning back in 
the cart, snuffing the fragrance of the 
fields through which we were passing, 
and watching the cool twilight take 
possession of the Umbrian hills. 
The track swept upwards past a 
farm and ended in a little square of 
open ground, on one side of which 
was another farm, and on the other 
the manor-house. The owner called 
the manor-house a castle, but, 
although there had once been a 
castle on the site, there was nothing 
left of it now. Even the tower, 
which looked vaguely castle-like, 
was of nineteenth - century con- 
struction. This was slightly dis- 
appointing ; for I had been promised 
a castle to stay in, and had pictured 
myself dining magnificently in some 
great hall with the clash of men-at- 
arms upon the battlements above ; 
but, as it turned out, it did not 
matter in the slightest, for just 
across the valley was a real castle— 
twelfth century most of it, with a 
few additions from the fifteenth— 
owned by two brothers who were 
more than ordinarily devout, and who 
cycled the six miles into Gubbio 
every morning to hear Mass, making 
the sign of the Cross above their 
handle-bars as they rode. But even 
their castle, perfect survival though 
it was, was no longer garrisoned 
by men-at-arms ; and the brothers, 
whenever we called on them, were 
always to be found working some- 


where on their estate, usually in the 
fields. But sometimes they were 
nearer home, as, for instance, once 
when we saw them getting in the 
honey from their hives ; two elderly 
men, gloved and veiled, busied half 
in smoking the bees and half in 
discussing with one of their peasants 
whether bees have souls. The 
peasant thought that they had, but 
the brothers’ orthodoxy compelled 
them to maintain that they had not. 

The manor on which I was staying 
comprised about five hundred acres 
and was split up into five farms. As 
always in Italy, the draught-animals 
on these farms were oxen; and it 
was a constant pleasure to me to see 
these large, gentle animals, harnessed 
to a plough or to a waggon, moving 
slowly forward across the sloping 
fields in the glare of the morning 
sun. An even greater pleasure was 
to go over to their byre in the even- 
ing after they had been watered, 
and watch their creamy, silken coats 
glisten in the lamplight and marvel 
at the spread of their horns, until, 
enfolded in the heavy, fragrant 
warmth, one began to feel something 
of their placidity. It was there that 
a lifelong puzzle was resolved for 
me, and I realised that a manger 
was not, after all, so unsuitable a 
resting-place for a Mother and her 
new-born Child. 

The cow-byre was set at one end 
of, and underneath, the farm, so that 
from there into the kitchen was a 
most easy and natural move, a 
matter of perhaps some thirty paces. 
The kitchen was the main room of 
the house and occupied all the lower 
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storey ; for it was not only the place 
where the family cooked its meals, 
but also where it ate them, and where, 
when it had time, it rested. I was 
never in it in the daytime, but in the 
evening and by lamplight it was 
redolent of comfort. I had almost 
said ‘ cosiness,’ but ‘cosy’ to my 
mind has the implication of smallness, 
and there was nothing small about 
this monumental room. Peasant 
life in Italy is patriarchal. A farm 
contains fathers and grandfathers, 
and mothers and grandmothers, as 
well as all the sons and all the wives 
and all their several children; so 
that this kitchen had to feed, and 
to find table-room for, over twenty 
people. The light was of that 
agreeable softness which shows you 
all you need to see, provided that 
you really want to see it, but which 
constitutes a standing invitation not 
to look carefully at anything, but 
to lean back in your chair and await 
the oncoming of sleep. 

On the last occasion on which I 
entered it was particularly busy ; 
for threshing had been going on all 
day, and all who had helped had 
to be fed. So even the big table 
was scarcely big enough for all the 
plates and bowls and dishes which 
were put down on it as the women 
prepared the meal. There were 
twenty-four men to feed, and the 
women and children on top of that, 
a number which would have swamped 
even their broad kitchen; but they 
were lucky on that farm, because 
the Cavallieri had built a squash- 
court years ago only a few yards 
from their farmhouse, and they 


held their supper in that. It was 
a versatile squash-court. Dances 
were held in it as well as suppers, 
and one end of it was used for 
storing wheat; and still it was able 
to revert to its proper réle whenever 
one of the Cavallieri’s guests wanted 
a game of squash. But that was 
very seldom. 

The evening was also the best 
time to wander off and see the 
surrounding countryside. This was 
exquisite. In every direction the 
ground fell sharply away into a valley 
and rose again the other side, and 
all the slopes were chequered with 
the patterns of the various crops 
they bore. Since there are no 
hedges in Italy, one crop was growing 
right up against the next, and the 
fields glowed under the clash of 
colour—the golden stubble of the 
wheat, the clover’s green and, higher 
off the ground, the head of each 
plant weighed down by its burden, 
the bold squares of maize. But 
this was no more than a background. 
Had it been all, one would have 
remembered the scene with pleasure, 
but never with delight. What trans- 
formed it were the trees. 

How can one describe an Italian 
tree? The cypresses are easy. 
Sometimes in isolation, sometimes 
in line, but never in a clump, they 
rise in dark spires against the green 
and ochre of the fields, lending to 
the scene around them an air of 
unreality, just because they them- 
selves, at any but the closest quarters, 
seem to be so unreal. The shape is 
too perfect to be that of a living tree. 
Or if it is, then whole armies of 
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topiarists must quarter Umbria, per- 
petually clipping and tailoring away, 
to ensure that never for one moment, 
even on the highest bough, shall 
raggedness be seen. Such symmetry, 
one would say, could not come 
otherwise ; and one is seized with 
a feeling of thankfulness that some- 
where in functional Europe someone 
is still prodigal in the pursuit of 
beauty, still reckless of time and 
money so long as perfection is 
achieved. Unfortunately, it is not 
so. The shaping of cypresses is 
done for us by nature, and the only 
puzzle is why so slim a tree is ever 
planted in a sun-scorched land, 
seeing that it gives so little shade. 

That is the cypress. The other 
trees in Italy, though less tidy, are 
no less unreal. When planted singly 
they are miniature, delicate, toylike : 
they have not the massy leafiness of 


Although the manor comprised 
five farms, the house itself had no 
land attached to it, except for a 
small orchard and a kitchen-garden 
and, just opposite the windows of the 
dining-room, a tiny flower-garden, 
which had mostly been let go wild. 
The landlord, therefore, did no 
farming himself, but furnished his 
tenants with a house, some land 
and some equipment, as rent for 
which he received one-half of what 
they produced. This arrangement, 
by giving him nothing of his own 
to do, left him with all the time in 
the world to inquire into what his 
tenants did; and he was therefore 


an English tree. When in a clump, 
they give an illusion of cool verdancy 
which is dispelled as soon as you 
approach; for the sun has struck 
the earth even at their very roots, 
and all around is aridity. 

Perhaps that is the root of the 
matter. Perhaps it is from a distance 
that the Italian countryside should 
be seen. Perhaps it was best when 
I looked at it in a picture. But then 
I remember the scents, which no 
picture can convey, and the tran- 
quillity of movement with which 
the day’s work is done: I recall the 
contentment which comes from being 
sufficient unto one’s self, from living 
in a community with its own bread 
and fruit and meat, and which makes 
its own wine ; and I know that some 
things in this world are even more 
idyllic than an idyll, even more 
dreamlike than a dream. 


often to be seen, in spite of the very 
advanced age which he had reached, 
pottering from one farm to the next 
in order to give them the benefit of 
his advice. 

The value of this advice varied 


greatly. He was a firm believer in 
the supremacy of the human reason, 
a rationalist in religion, an anarchist 
in politics, and he went on the prin- 
ciple that the accumulated lore of 
the centuries could safely be dis- 
regarded, since it was based on 
superstition. Nor, even in a project 
such as building, was the advice of 
an expert to be taken, for the expert 
was bound to have a financial interest 
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in the matter, and it was a funda- 
mental principle with the landlord 
to have no truck with middlemen. 
When, therefore, there was a new 
barn to be built or a new pump to be 
housed, he would draw up the plans 
himself and employ his own workmen 
on a piece-rate basis, he standing 
over them, all the while they were 
a-building, to see that they did not 
scamp their work. The designs of 
these buildings may have been 
sometimes unconventional, but what 
was so galling to the experts was to 
find that on, the whole, they worked. 
That, he would say, was because 
they were based on reason, though 
sometimes the reasoning took a 
somewhat unusual turn. Thus, when 
there was a pigsty to be built, he 
decided that a reasonable man, 
having to house a pig, would con- 
sider the pig’s requirements above all ; 
but, as even the most reasonable man 
cannot get into communication with a 
pig, he was obliged to work out for 
himself what a pig might reasonably 
be expected to desire. Unfortun- 
ately, in this instance either he 
worked it out incorrectly or else pigs 
are less reasonable than he supposed, 
because what appeared was a very 
peculiar erection, riddled with ven- 
tilation holes all down its walls (to 
give the pig plenty of fresh air), and 
the sole desire of the very sickly- 
looking beast inside it seemed to be 
for a speedy, unventilated death. 
Equally bizarre was his treatment 
of silkworms, Silkworms, he said, 
originally lived in trees, and were 
therefore exposed to all the winds of 
heaven. Consequently, it is ridicu- 
lous to house them in warm frames, 


where they will soon become ener- 
vated and die: so he invented an 
enormous wheel, designed to rotate 
them in every bit as much draught 
as their primeval ancestors ever had, 
which would, he said, make them 
far less liable to disease. The 
extraordinary thing about this was 
that he was right. His worms were 
healthier than the average and gave 
a bigger yield, until the coming of 
nylon made it unprofitable for him 
to keep even healthy silkworms any 
longer. 

Although there was the squash- 
court, squash at the Castello was a 
much less popular game than tennis. 
For one thing, the Cavallieri was 
himself no longer able to play the 
former, whereas even now, at his 
advanced age, he liked a game of 
tennis on most evenings; for another, 
the whole population was interested. 
When he had returned to his estates, 
fresh from school, one of the things 
he had missed had been his exercise. 
To supply a court and rackets and 
balls had been easy, a mere question 
of money; to get partners in that 
remoteness had been more difficult. 
He had got them in the end by 
making it an obligation for his tenants 
(part of their feudal dues, as one 
might say) to learn to play tennis, and 
to come and play it with him when- 
ever he so required. In addition, he 
threw open his court, almost with- 
out restriction, to people for miles 
round. This arrangement worked 
very well; for the middle-aged and 
busier and less athletic peasants, by 
sending their sons to be taught in 
their stead, were able to escape an 
unwelcome burden, while the Caval- 
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lieri was assured of an unceasing 
supply of young and inexperienced 
players whom by sheer guile he 
could beat as often as he chose. 
Indeed, the only people who were 
ever a serious menace to him while 
I was there were two students of the 
neighbourhood and his own domestic 
staff. In which connection let me 
add that one of the most charming 
features about tennis at the castle 
was that your partner was as likely 
to be a lady’s maid as a duchess. 
Although the architecture was 
unsatisfactory, in one most important 
respect the castle was a joy. And 
that was time or, rather, the way in 
which we all treated it. Time, I 
am told, is money, but it is every 
bit as certain that money is time ; 
and although I know that in cities 
you have to be a rich man to buy 
yourself an afternoon, in Central 
Italy a very little money will buy you 
the whole of a day. We had that 
little bit of money and we bought 
ourselves the days. We went out, 
all of us in that castle, and we bought 
all and every day. And when we had 
got them, we treated them with the 
respect which we reserve for any- 
thing we have paid for, and we 
refrained from mutilating them by 
dividing them up into hours. Break- 
fast, therefore, I found to be a 
sensible meal for the first time 
since I left Cambridge. It went on 
until you felt you had had enough, 
not that you had had enough to eat 
(a simple matter to arrange) but that 
you had had enough of sitting in the 
breakfast-room ; for only when you 
had, could you properly be said to 


be ready for the occupation of the 
morning. The instantaneous break- 
fast, the thirty-second breakfast and 
all the other breakfasts which the 
advertisements recommend to us in 
England would in this Italian castle 
have been entirely without meaning. 
We could breakfast in a twinkling, 
if we wanted to, or at leisure, if 
we wanted that; and if one day 
it happened that we breakfasted 
leisurely, and lunched leisurely, and 
dined at equal length; it meant no 
more than that the things we might 
have done that day would have to be 
put off till the morrow, and that, 
after all, is what the morrow is for. 
It was not that we were idle people, 
or lazy: all of us had plenty to do. 
It was merely that we realised that 
the proper time to work is when you 
are ready for working, and that the 
proper time to stop is when you are 
ready to leave off. Therefore, only 
when we were ready did we depart 
to our occupations of the day. The 
signora, as mistress of the household, 
did all her work within it; the cook 
moved between market-place and 
kitchen; the Cavallieri, who was 
writing a book, preferred the study ; 
and I invariably made for the garden. 

Land in Central Italy is too 
precious to be wasted upon flowers. 
In the Cavallieri’s garden there were 
herbs and vegetables and fruit-trees 
and, down at one end, a row of 
hives, but there was nothing in the 
nature of a flower-bed. In the 
hot valley of the Savio it is a greater 
luxury to bathe than to be embalmed 
by roses, and, sensibly enough, 
the few feet of ground that could 
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be spared were given over to a 
swimming-bath. Nearly every morn- 
ing I sat back in a deck-chair under 
the shadow of a greengage-tree and 
read steadily, or else I stopped 
reading and listened to the insects. 
The fruit was now fully ripe. The 
grass beneath the trees was studded 
with gloriously rotten gages, and 
the bees and butterflies of all Umbria 
had assembled for the feast. So 
had the flies. Beauty, which is not 
in their bodies, is kept hidden in 
their wings and discovered only 
when they unfold them. That deep 
sustained hum which they emit, 
like a pedal note on a ’cello, is the 
burden of high summer. Whether 
I sat and looked, or whether I sat 
and listened, I was engulfed in 
contentment. The lectures I was 
preparing were on Soviet Russia, and 
the fortunes of the Bolshevik Party 
can seldom have been followed in 
more idyllic surroundings than these. 
A slight nudge against the tree 
behind me was sufficient to bring 
several ripe gages plopping down ; 
and thus I was able to have, without 
any effort, not only my ‘ elevenses,’ 
but also my ‘ tenses ’ and ‘ twelvses ’ 
as well. 

All this while the sun would be 
climbing, and the shadow moving 
round the greengage-tree. My chair, 
which had been in the shade when 
I first sat down, would now be 
finding itself more and more out in 
the open, and I, sitting in it, be 
getting cooked. I would reach for 
my towel and go off and have a bathe. 

To work after lunch in Italy is 
not only unpleasant; mercifully, 


it is impossible. Sleep is an obvious 
pastime, and many very worthy men 
advise it; but an Englishman con- 
siders sleep in the afternoon to be 
somehow sinful. However, at the 
castle it was possible even for an 
Englishman to feel virtuous and 
still to have enjoyed his afternoon. 
Beyond the ridge of hills and down 
in the farther valley, about half an 
hour’s walk away, a stream had 
formed a pool, into which it fell in 
the tiniest of waterfalls. The force 
of the water throughout the years 
had just been sufficient to eat 
away the rock beneath to a depth 
that allowed of diving; but if you 
got above the waterfall, you found 
that the river-bed was shallow, and 
flanked by even shallower little 
pools. Thus you could spend the 
hot hours in the most delightful 
manner, either swimming in the 
pool below the falls, or else climbing 
up above and lying in the shallow 
water, made warm by the blazing 
sun. And since, whatever you did, 
you had to take half an hour’s walk 
there and half an hour’s walk back, 
you had the comforting feeling, if 
you were an Englishman, that you 
had taken exercise, and had therefore, 
if you were an Englishman, not 
wasted your time. 

In the evening came tennis, and 
after tennis, dinner. The import- 
ance of dinner lies not in what you 
eat, but in whom you eat it with; 
for the object of dinner is the con- 
versation. Therefore it is proper to 
serve good food and wine at dinner, 
because then the conversation will 
be at its best. But if you have the 
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misfortune to have collected round 
your table a hotch-potch of persons 
who can do no more than gossip, 
then, as you have no conversation, 
so you have no dinner, and you are 
assembled, not to dine, but to refuel. 
To serve good food on such an 
occasion is then merely an encourage- 
ment of gluttony, and the whole 
dreary proceeding becomes the sort 
of thing that rightly incurred the ban 
of the Early Church. 

At the castle we were lucky: we 
dined. The food was more than 
adequate, and as for the wine, each 
man had a decanter at his elbow. 
Thus primed, we could remain till 
midnight; though even that was 


insufficient, as our host, without any 
help from wine, could outlast us. 
We discussed whatever he chose to 
discuss, and the subject was usually 


religion. Eactern civilisations were 
another favourite, and a third pos- 
sibility was politics; but it was 
religion that we discussed most 
often. 

This was really rather unfair of 
the Cavallieri. He had as his guests 
three men whose views on religion 
were of that rather sceptical, vaguely 
indeterminate kind characteristic of 
the Englishman of the present day. 
We were prepared to discuss the 
possibility that God exists, and also 
that there is no God; but we were 
hardly ready to see the Christian 
story taken as a basis and subjected 
to the most drastic revision. The 
Virgin Birth we were quite happy to 
dismiss, since it had a faint tinge of 
Catholicism about it; but the more 
startling speculations, such as that, 


though Christ was crucified, He 
never died on the Cross, shook us 
into furious opposition, though here 
perhaps it was less our piety that 
prompted us than our conservatism. 

Whatever it was, it was unavailing. 
Protests, objections, arguments, all 
were ridden down by the onrush of 
the Cavallieri’s learning. To us, 
who, at the most, had read the New 
Testament in Latin and followed it 
in Greek, he opposed a learning 
made impenetrable by prolonged 
study not only of those texts but 
also of their critical apparatus. And 
how could we refute his theory 
that Christ in person founded the 
Churches of Southern India, when 
its exponent had read widely in 
Sanskrit and Aramaic? We were 
as helpless before him as were his 
young peasants on the tennis-court, 
and every bit as delighted. There 
is an edge to paradox which goes 
well with wine: we felt no exhaus- 
tion until the small hours when 
the decanter stood empty, when 
sleep lay hold on us and we were 
forced to excuse ourselves. Thereby 
we rendered ourselves even more 
contemptible to our terrible opponent, 
who, being, like all old men, in 
little need of sleep, paced round the 
building for another hour or two 
before he sank into slumber in his 
study chair. In such a position no 
sleep could be long lasting; and one 
of the most characteristic noises of the 
castle was the tap-tapping of the old 
man’s stick along the corridors as 


_ he waited impatiently for the sun to 


rise and confront him with the battles 
of another day. 
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QUID PRO KRONER 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON 


THE object of my journey to Denmark 
was to buy a ship. 

To write it like that gives me a 
pleasing air of distinction—rather as 
though I were a sort of Mr Onassis, 
or alternatively one who had con- 
trived to corner a couple of sea-lanes. 
But the distinction would be quite 
unmerited. In effect, the craft I 
was after was no more than a ‘ tiddler’ 
designed to navigate certain inland 
waters and constructed to carry a 
rather unusual type of cargo; and 
it appeared that Mr Aschengreen of 
Copenhagen had just such a vessel 
on offer. Furthermore, since I was, 
to all intents and purposes, no more 
than an agent in the matter of 
purchase, I had no reason to consider 
myself of any significance as I 
followed in the wake of my fellow 
passengers across the tarmac at 
Heathrow towards the waiting 
Viscount. 

As a seasoned traveller, I normally 
jockey for position in the van of such 
processions, thereby assuring myself 
of a window-seat all-importantly 
situated within polite hailing dis- 
tance of where Mine Hostess juggles 
the bottles. But on this occasion I 
had been slightly delayed by my 
friend Roy Dorman, who has the 
exacting task of soothing and shep- 
herding the ‘high and mighty’ 


R 


through the far-from-rigorous essen- 
tials of embarkation. I had watched 
him at work on an impatient lady 
of more influence than grace, whose 
take-off for Zurich was slightly 
delayed; and I had decided that 
his performance was deserving of a 
drink. 

“The ‘lesser lights ’—here’s tae 
us,” I had said, raising my glass. 
This brought forth a rejoinder from 
Roy to which, in the manner of its 
utterance, no bishop could possibly 
have taken exception. He looked 
towards me and said with some 
feeling, “‘ Blessed are the meek. . . .” 

At the top of the gangway the air 
hostess greeted me by name to the 
accompaniment of a dazzling smile. 
Having taken possession of my hat, 
coat and brief-case, she then ushered 
me to a window-seat so situated as 
to enable her to cater for my com- 
forts with the best degree of promp- 
titude ; and which she had reserved 
for me through the simple expedient 
of earlier occupying it with her own 
personal effects. I thanked her in 
simple rather than in exaggerated 
terms, hoping thereby to disguise 
my own astonishment at finding 
myself to have become, so un- 
expectedly, a person of obvious 
importance. And in a flight of over 
two hours’ duration I thought that 
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to disillusion her immediately could 
not but react unfavourably towards 
my interests en route. 


Then, of course, the answer dawned ~ 


on me. Roy Dorman had unobtrus- 
ively chosen to exercise his influence, 
this once, in favour of ‘ the meek.’ 
And thereby, in terms of the moment, 
he had thus enabled me to ‘ inherit 
the earth.’ 

But, as it happened, this inheri- 
tance was not to extend to the skies. 
Within a few moments I realised that, 
after all, I was not last among the 
passengers to board this Viscount, 
by now a little overdue to leave for 
Kastrup. With an air of sublime 
self-importance, a naval party of 
four (including one lady of exotic 
appearance in Eastern dress) entered 
the plane, swept past the hostess 
and strode purposefully forward. At 
their head was a tubby little figure 
whose uniform was gilded with the 
insignia of a vice-admiral. 

It was then that, for the first time, 
I became conscious of the man 
lounging in the seat next to me, 
deeply engrossed in the pages of 
‘Esquire.’ I was subsequently to 
discover that he was a mufti-clad 
major in the American Air Force 
and one of those droll characters 
who have a talent for taking the 
tedium out of journeys. Forsaking 
the glossy pages of his magazine, he 
gave the newcomers a once-over and 
exclaimed, “Well, what do you 
know!” Then, leaning slightly 
towards me, he went on to inquire, 
“D’you figure that outfit to be 
Chinese, Jap, or Kor-ean ?” 

I said that since their gold trap- 


pings appeared to be modelled on 
the Dutch pattern I must conclude 
that they were Indonesian. 

“That so!” He ruminated for 
a moment. “ Well, guess I thought 
I'd seen everything. But an In- 
donesian admiral—why that’s cer- 
tainly somet’in’ noo.” 

During these brief personal ex- 
changes the naval party had come to 
an abrupt halt in the forward section 
of the cabin and, having found that 
the only umoccupied seats were 
facing aft, they were engaged in high- 
pitched and unhappy altercations 
among themselves. These concluded, 
however, when the admiral asked 
the hostess, in loud tones of uncertain 
English, why he was not ‘ accommo- 
dationed with face towards nose.’ 
She, elegant, imperturbable and 
immaculately trained to cope with 
every crisis, consulted her passenger 
list before expressing the most pro- 
found regret that, obviously owing to 
some oversight, his name seemed to 
have escaped the V.I.P. list. With 
infinite patience she went on to 
reassure him on the additional safety 
attaching to seats that faced aft, and 
with a smile out-countenancing that 
of Mona Lisa, concluded by politely 
inviting them all to be seated so 
that departure might not be further 
delayed. 

The admiral looked over his 
shoulder and no doubt became the 
more outraged to discover that his 
retinue had collectively and quietly 
obeyed an order other than his own. 
Then out it came. The classic 
utterance that I shall continue to 
dine out on for many years to come. 
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“But . . .,” he spluttered, “ but I 
am unable to fly backwards.” 

For a split second there was an 
intense silence. It was broken by 
a loud and laconic aside from the 
American airman next tome. “ Guess 
that goes for me too: Bin trying it 
for years. Figure he wants intro- 
doocing to the Oogley-Oogley bird.” 

For a horrified moment I thought 
the hostess was about to commit the 
unpardonable sin of audible laughter ; 
and I felt, since any importance she 
had attached to me was entirely 
bogus, that I should try to save the 
situation from becoming ludicrous 
as well as embarrassing. So I 
immediately rose, sidled past my 
neighbour and moved forward in 
order that the admiral might become 
*“ accommodationed with face towards 
nose.” He accepted the gesture with- 
out more ado than a dignified bow, 
as much as to suggest that I had 
proffered him an apology instead of 
a seat. But, shortly afterwards, I 
was compensated by reunion with 
my American friend who followed 
me forward and sank back into the 
seat next to me. 

“ Figured he might be lonesome 
for the ballet dancer,” he explained. 

“Ballet dancer?” I looked aft 
and noticed the exotic figure in 
Eastern dress about to join her lord 
and master. 

“ Sure,” drawled my companion. 
“That’s where the fancy dames 
dance—isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Bali. Of course, of course 
it is,” I put in quickly. 

My lay mind supposes that the 
technique of take-off in the ‘ turbo- 


prop’ Viscount is much akin to, if not 
identical with, to that of the pure-jet 
Comet. To me, the quick initial 
surge forward, followed by the 
prolonged hold-down to the runway 
at ever-increasing speed, is an exhil- 
arating experience. But only for 
so long before I become panic- 
stricken through a combination of 
(a) Apprehension (the wheels con- 
tinue to bump along beneath me) ; 
(6) Belief (the limit of the runway 
must be long overdue) ; and (c) Cer- 
tainty (we are, by now, hopelessly 
beyond the point of ‘ No Return’). 

It seemed that exhilaration and 
panic had scarcely had an opportunity 
of fighting it out in my mind before 
the modulated tones of our hostess 
called off the conflict by speaking 
through a microphone in the hidden 
recesses of the flight-deck and 
granting general permission to un- 
buckle and smoke. Obviously we 
were well and safely airborne. 

Shortly, in substitution for dis- 
embodied voice, her perfectly propor- 
tioned but only slightly more sub- 
stantial being was inclining itself 
towards me. 

“ Thank you, sir, for—may I call 
it—a very gallant gesture ?” 

“ Not at all,” I began, a little lost 
for words. “ You see——” 

She cut me short. “ May I bring 
you a drink, first of all?” 

As she departed on this—the 
earliest of her errands—I could not 
but refrain from audibly commending 
her. 

“Sure,” came the _ rejoinder. 
** She’s a swell kid; but she made 
one stoopid mistake.” 
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“She never put a foot wrong,” 
I protested. 

“Well—I’ve figured it all out; 
and my guess is that when you come 
aboard, what with her honeying you 
along an’——” 

* All right,” I broke in. “ Let me 
tell you. She thought J was an 
Indonesian admiral. Is that it?” 

“You said it.” 

After that, the essence of our 
exchanges, unlike ourselves, never 
looked back. 


Having passed through the for- 
malities of immigration at Kastrup, 
I was met beyond the Customs 
barrier by Mr Aschengreen, who 
drove me the few miles from the 
airport to my hotel in Copenhagen. 

To our mutual surprise and delight 
we had greeted each other not as 


complete strangers but in the fully 
shared and quite unexpected cer- 
tainty that we had met before. For 


the moment, however, we were 
quite unable to remember either 
the date or locale of our earlier 
encounter, and the situation became 
stranger still at the discovery that 
his name struck no more familiar 
a chord on my memory than mine 
did upon his. Wisely, I think, we 
decided to defer closer analysis of 
this personal problem until we had 
recovered from its initial impact: 
accordingly we sought to occupy 
the twenty minutes’ drive with more 
desultory exchanges. These were 
to open, however, in a somewhat 
unpromising manner. 

“Did you come here—yet ?” he 
inquired. 


I unravelled what I interpreted as 
being an excusable slant on the 
English idiom and replied, “ Yes. 
I was last here about four years ago.” 

Mr Aschengreen’s features, which 
up to now had assumed a somewhat 
rough-hewn air of tranquillity, trans- 
formed themselves into a tortured 
expression. It was not until he had 
pulled out to overtake an omnibus 
and narrowly averted a head-on 
collision that they relaxed once 
more into an attitude of calm 
self-possession. 

“So. But I think we did not 
meet before in Copenhagen ! ” 

“TI am quite certain of it,” I 
replied with conviction. “No, I 
have a feeling it was——” 

“ But today,” he interrupted me, 
“have you come from London— 
yet?” 

I gave up, and answered rather 
lamely. “Yes... at leasttI...I 
think I must have done.” 

During the silence which followed, 
it suddenly occurred to me that 
probably I had missed the point of 
something peculiar in Danish humour. 
So I simulated an appreciative 
chuckle, slapped Mr Aschengreen 
on the knee and said, “Ha! That 
was very funny. I’ve just seen it.” 

The tortured expression returned. 

*You’ve yust seen what? Why, 
when I ask if you fly in yet, you 
think I am yoking ?” 

I thought I retrieved the situation 
with remarkable adroitness by in- 
venting a rather stupid ‘ yoke’ which 
had some far-fetched bearing on 
‘yet’ propulsion. But Mr Aschen- 
green found no humour in that either. 
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At all events it was fortunate that 
I had the opportunity of sorting out 
all this silly business before the 
following morning: otherwise I 
might well have been startled into 
supposing that I was about to be 
introduced to the Abominable Snow- 
man when Mr Aschengreen was no 
more than inviting me to inspect his 
jetty. 

Shortly after I had arrived in my 
hotel I made three discoveries in 
quick succession which individually 
and collectively caused me serious 
apprehension. 

The first was the proximity of my 
bedroom to the Town Hall clock, 
which relentlessly chimed out the 
passage of each fifteen minutes. Its 
strident tones would of a certainty 
deny me any form of slumber except 
that of the completely drunken. I 
endured it for just so long as it took 
me to bath and change, and then, 
determined to insist upon an im- 
mediate transfer to quieter quarters, 
I made for the nearest lift. This 
was where I encountered a second 
—though in this case more personal 
—aversion. 

Automatic lifts, in which one 
directs oneself by the simple expedi- 
ent of pressing the appropriate 
button, have been an abomination 
to me ever since the unforget- 
table occasion when I inadvertently 
leant against all of them at once, 
thereby fusing the whole outfit 
midway between two floors. My 
mistrust of these self-manipulated 
conveyances was not by any means 
diminished by the appropriate uses 
attaching to the lower buttons being 


inscribed in Danish. ‘Stuen’ all 
too easily suggested that one might 
well arrive at the ground floor in 
a bewildered condition, whilst 
‘Hjaelp’ against the red bell-push 
left positively nothing to the 
imagination. 

“ It is the big clock,” I complained 
in measured tones on presenting 
myself to the immaculate gentleman 
of reception. “Please remove me 
and my belongings a considerable 
distance from its sounding.” 

Quietly and politely, I was ad- 
dressed by name and asked in perfect 
English the approximate hour at 
which I contemplated retiring for 
the night. Though I considered 
this to be evading the issue, I 
answered that, after dining at the 
Ambassadeur, my good friend Mr 
Aschengreen had suggested that we 
might subsequently patronise a night- 
club known as The Goose. 

“ Direktor Aschengreen! The 
Goose!” I felt that only his 
impeccable training prevented the 
receptionist from emitting a two- 
tone whistle. As it was, he expressed 
his reaction to what I took as being 
a combination of some potency by 
raising his eyes momentarily towards 
the ceiling. Then, with a bland 
smile and the suggestion of a bow, 
he assured me that my sleep, without 
any change of accommodation, would 
be untroubled by the chiming 
quarters, : 

It left me speculating on the 
possibilities of a night out at The 
Goose with Direktor Aschengreen ; 
and this in turn led me to reflect 
on the possibility that the elusiveness 
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of our earlier meeting might well be 
the result of its having taken place 
‘through a glass darkly.’ It might 
be expedient, I thought, to accumu- 
late a certain amount of ‘ flying 
speed’ in order to keep pace with a 
man whose capacity inspired hotel 
receptionists to pious gestures. 
Accordingly I directed my steps 
towards the Viking Bar with the 
intention of employing usefully the 
otherwise idle hour before I was due 
to meet my host. And it was here 
that I came to encounter my third 
and more continuing shock. 

I was delighted to find that Erik 
—the establishment’s head dispenser 
—wore the tie that signified member- 
ship of the Bar Tenders’ Guild. It 
enabled us to strike up an immediate 
friendship through my acquaintance- 
ship with so many other members 
of this international organisation 
whose emblem is the silver shaker. 
Whether they served in any of the 
world’s capitals, or on board the great 
liners, it seemed that Erik knew them 
all. And as we reminisced about 
Jack who was at the So-and-So in 
London, Charles at the Such-and- 
Such in New York, and Harry who 
was aboard one of the Queens, Erik 
—as befits membership of the Guild 
—unobtrusively saw to it that his 
client suffered not from the sadly- 
failing glass. 

In the fullness of time I heard my 
potential enemy—though now more 
distant—strike out the hour of eight. 
I took stock of myself, reflected 
briefly ‘The curfew shall not ring 
tonight’ and invited Erik to include 
a sizable drink for himself and then 


give me a full record of the damage. 
He reckoned up the total accumu- 
lation from the four till-slips on the 
counter and to this he added a 
further fifteen per cent. It was then 
that the staggering heights to which 
the cost of living has soared in 
Denmark struck me for the first time. 
(The equivalent of fifteen shillings 
for a man’s size whisky!) Erik 
handed me back forty kroner, in 
change for my hundred-kroner note, 
with a word of whispered advice. 
“You can drink the whole bottle for 
the same money—if you buy it in a 
store!” 

Although it was too late in the day 
to be of any immediate value, I 
nevertheless thanked Erik for his 
impartial advice and, somewhat spec- 
ulatively, made my way next door 
to meet Mr Aschengreen. 

I caught sight of him alone and 
utterly inanimate at a small table 
that was strangely unadorned by 
any evidence of liquid refreshment. 
With arms folded and his chin 
resting upon his chest, he might 
have been some graven image hewn 
out of solid rock. On the other hand, 
of course, he might equally well have 
had the evidence removed and already 
be in a delicious state of drowsy 
intoxication. 

Preparatory to apologising for my 
slight impromptitude, I touched him 
gently on the shoulder. The effect 
was electrifying. He leapt several 
feet from his chair and into immedi- 
ate life, obviously unable to contain 
his excitement. 

“Tt was in Yava!” he exclaimed, 
clasping my hand in both of his. 
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I just blinked at him. For a brief 
moment I thought he was quoting 
from such a song as Mr Crosby 
might render, and that I was expected 
either to respond with some appro- 
priate phrase such as ‘.. . in the 
Moonlight’ or join him in a few 
steps of the samba. Then, as though 
reflecting what must have been the 
blankness of my own expression, the 
beaming light faded from his face 
and he released my hand with 


obvious disappointment. We both 
sat down. 
* So it was not in Yava...” He 


looked at me half-hopefully again 
“. . » nor in Sumatra—I suppose.” 
Then the fog lifted and I was with 
him once more. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” I said. 
“You see I’ve never been in Java or 
Sumatra, or, for that matter, in 
Borneo either. But name almost 
anywhere else in the East... .” I 
sought to create an atmosphere 
which might stimulate the memory 
of such a man as I supposed Direktor 
Aschengreen to be. 

“Now say we were to start with 
a few chota pegs in the bar of the 
Galleface Hotel in Colombo, switch 
over to a row of John Collins in The 
Runnymede in Penang, and then 
move on in retrospect via all the ports 
of call until we were sinking whisky- 
sours in The Imperial at Tokio 
before branching off to breakfast on 
borsch and vodka at The Fantasia 
in Harbin ”—I paused for breath— 
“might we not hit upon the place 
where we first met?” 

Direktor Aschengreen was regard- 
ing me with an expression of mingled 


awe and astonishment. ‘“ We might,” 
he said, “ were it not for one thing.” 

I waited for him to expound ; and 
then out it came with a decided degree 
of emphasis. “ You see—I am not 
a drinking man: in fact I do not 
drink at all.” 

The silence that followed this so 
unexpected, yet seemingly sincere, 
admission was acutely embarrassing. 
I was rescued from it by the timely 
approach of a porter who informed 
my teetotaller companion that he 
was required on the telephone. 

I was later to learn that Direktor 
Aschengreen was seldom discon- 
nected from a telephone. It was 
an instrument which he obviously 
found essential to every moment of 
his domestic as well as his commercial 
life. Witness of this was my dis- 
covery that immediately adjoining 
his private office was another, con- 
siderably smaller, entirely devoted 
to plumbing, from where, through 
the use of an extension handily 
situated, he no doubt engaged upon 
disembodied conversations with the 
shipping hierarchy of all Europe 
and beyond. 

After waiting twenty minutes I 
became bored with my own company 
and thought I might find it more 
amusing if I stood myself a drink. 
Besides, this quite unexpected atti- 
tude of my host towards alcohol 
hardly suggested itself as aid towards 
my eventually becoming oblivious 
of the clanging quarters from the 
Town Hall. So I hailed a passing 
waiter, ordered a large one and 
dispatched it without any delay. 
But within that short process I had 
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obviously become a character of 
interest to a small group seated at 
a nearby table. It was quite justifi- 
able, since they had seen me glance 
furtively over my shoulder towards 
the door, toss back a_ hurriedly 
ordered drink in two gulps and then 
feverishly hoist the empty glass back 
onto the waiter’s tray and fumble 
for my note-case—all within the 
space of five seconds. The general 
run of drinking Danes pride them- 
selves on a well-ordered capacity : 
but these had just witnessed, in 
action, what they might well have 
thought to be an English alcoholic 
in a desperately advanced stage of 
delirium tremens. They would not, 
of course, appreciate the sole object 
of the exercise. 

I waved a twenty-kroner note in 
the waiter’s face; but, with an 
imperious air, he disregarded it as 


though it might be token of my own 
manufacture and carefully placed 
the account before the vacant seat 


of my host. Protests were of no 
avail: he was under long-standing 
instructions from Direktor Aschen- 
green on who settled the accounts 
incurred at this particular table. 
I was therefore left helplessly looking 
down upon the damning evidence of 
my secret drinking which must 
await the critical attention of my 
host. 

“My deep apology—my friend,” 
said Mr Aschengreen, returning and 
rubbing his hands as though in 
satisfaction over a complicated deal 
successfully concluded. ‘‘ Now we 
eat—I think. Ah! What is this?” 
He picked up the till-slip, regarded 


it for a moment with his tortured 
expression and, before I had an 
opportunity of stammering any ex- 
planation, stuffed it into his pocket 
and led me by the arm in to 
dinner. 

It was an excellent meal; and 
what it lacked in the way of wine 
was compensated by the performance 
on the floor of the ageless and 
immaculate Mr Carl Brisson. By 
way of contrast our discussions were 
confined to problems of mutual 
shipping interest ranging from the 
swollen costs of liner replacement 
to the index of tramp tonnage rates. 
It seemed strangely out of place in 
the atmosphere of the Ambassadeur ; 
and I sought, though without success, 
to turn our exchanges towards matters 
less mundane. I could only hope 
for better things to come; the 
prospect of discoursing—drinkless— 
on charter parties in the seductive 
soft-lighted seclusion of The Goose 
would be incongruous. 

But when we eventually moved 
on to the night-club, despite every 
effort within ordinary politeness on 
my part to prevent it, that is precisely 
what we did talk about until two 
o’clock in the morning, against a 
background of laughter and Latin- 
American music. And I had long 
since become as sober as Mr Aschen- 
green himself. 

I refused his offer of a lift back 
to my hotel on the pretext that a 
walk in the fresh air would do me 
good. As soon as his car disappeared 
from view round a corner I turned 
about and quickly re-entered The 
Goose. In the upstairs bar I 
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immediately found myself alongside 
my droll American companion of 
the flight from London. Since he 
paid me the compliment of removing 
the head of a taxi-dancer from his 
shoulder in order to greet me, I 
imagined that this unexpected re- 
union had perhaps proved as timely 
for him as it certainly had for me. 

We did justice to the spontaneous 
pleasure of each other’s company 
over the next two hours: and on my 
journey home I have vivid recollec- 
tions of a sign, a reflection and a 
wonder. The sign was a traffic warn- 
ing which most appropriately bade 
one “STOP FOR BLINK.’ (I saw it again 
in the sunlight later on in the morn- 
ing to find that any amusement it 
had caused me six hours earlier had 
become strangely lacking.) The 
reflection was that I had promised 
to treat myself to a speciality of 
Copenhagen—a pair of country shoes. 
And the wonder was whether I would 
presently have sufficient currency 
left to settle the hotel bill without 
being obliged to find a quick market 
for the pair I was already wearing. 

But these musings faded into 
swift oblivion the moment I fell 
into bed. I had at least attained my 
main objective: the Town Hall 
clock did not disturb me until I was 
awoken by it booming out the hour 
of eight. 


Fortified by a cold shower and a 
pint of black coffee, I set out to 
fulfil the sole object of my mission : 
so far there had been no mention of 
the ship which I had been commis- 
sioned to bid for ; and other appoint- 

R2 


ments necessitated my return home 
the following day. 

As I was passing the reception 
desk the gentleman to whom I had 
spoken the previous evening bowed 
me ‘Good morning’ and politely 
inquired how I had slept. 

“ Briefly, but soundly,” I replied. 
“ But to achieve it cost me a great 
many kroner.” 

The receptionist drew back his 
head in an attitude of perplexity. 
“But were you not the guest of 
Direktor Aschengreen ?” 

** Well—yes and no. And, by the 
way,” I added, “ you left me with 
the distinct impression that Direktor 
Aschengreen was a drinking man.” 

“ Sir—surely not,” he protested. 
“ Direktor Aschengreen is the best- 
known abstainer in Copenhagen. 
But I have always understood he was 
generous to others, though. . .” 
(he paused whilst I pondered) “. . . 
though not what you say... a gay 
dog himself.” 

With a rapid change of expression 
he now raised not only his eyes but 
his arms towards heaven and added, 
“ The idea of Direktor Aschengreen 
visiting The Goose .. .!” 

Thus the true significance of that 
pious gesture of the previous evening 
dawned on me; but in certain 
respects, it seemed, the recep- 
tionist’s knowledge of my host was 
hardly accurate. Considering it in- 
appropriate, however, for me to dis- 
cuss the subject with him further, 
I conducted my mild hang-over into 
the winter sunshine of the Raahus- 
pladsen. 

Mr Aschengreen greeted me in his 
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office with a robustness that ill- 
matched my existing sense of frailty. 
Then, bubbling over with excite- 
ment, he boomed out, “Casablanca 
—yes ?” 

I started to shake my head and 
immediately found it far less painful 
to murmur a quiet ‘No.’ I was 
sorry to disillusion him again; but 
I was obliged to add that Casablanca 
was just another place I had never 
visited. Though, in my time, I 
have journeyed over four of the 
continents, Mr Aschengreen was 
rapidly causing me to feel a singularly 
untravelled person. And he in turn 
looked so crestfallen at his inability 
to marry-up our past meeting that, 
on the spur of the moment, I invited 
him to luncheon. It was a reciprocal 
gesture which—to my consternation 
in terms of currency—he unhes- 
itatingly accepted without the 
slightest hint of demur. 

“And Marianne—my wife,” he 
went on, “hopes that you will 
honour our house at dinner this 
evening.” 

Audibly I expressed appreciation 
and enchantment, while my inner 
voice murmured apprehension over 
the combination of a dry evening and 
dwindling ‘kroner as counteraction 
to the Town Hall clock. 

The conclusion of these pleas- 
antries coincided with the opening 
of one of Mr Aschengreen’s more 
prolonged telephone exchanges. He 
answered the instrument in Danish, 
but continued for the following 
twenty minutes to speak through it 
in English. 

“I must apologise,” he said, 


eventually replacing the receiver. 
“It was an urgent call from my 
agent in Oslo.” 

“In Oslo!” I repeated, more 
than a little surprised. “Is your 
agent British ?” 

“ British!” I detected a hint of 
the tortured expression. “ In Oslo, 
of course, he must be Norwegian. 
Why should you think he was 
British ? ” 

I remained silent in sudden humili- 
ation: and my imagination boggled 
at the fantastic thought of myself 
discoursing over the telephone to my 
Glasgow agent in Danish merely 
out of politeness to Mr Aschengreen 
who might happen to be sitting in 
my office at the time. I liked the 


man immensely for that spontaneous 
touch of courtesy. 
Indeed the spirit it engendered 


seemed to influence the pattern of 
our subsequent transaction. On 
inspection, his craft appeared to 
conform in every respect with 
specification: she seemed well found 
and fully adapted to the provisions 
I had in mind. Over all, despite 
her unusual design, she was quite a 
beauty too. There was no bargaining 
or bickering over details : on my own 
assumptions I knew the indicated 
price to be an honest one, and Mr 
Aschengreen appreciated that, before 
the deal was complete, these assump- 
tions must be verified by the critical 
survey of independent experts. I 
had come equipped with a sizable 
bank draft representing the recog- 
nised scale of deposit normally 
handed to the vendor at the present 
stage of such proceedings. But the 
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vendor in this case stubbornly refused 
to accept it on the plea that such 
precautions were superfluous between 
gentlemen. 

I returned the draft to my brief- 
case and half jokingly inquired, “‘ But, 
Mr Aschengreen, what makes you 
think I ama gentleman? It may only 
be in our imaginations that we have 
met before, and in any case this is...” 

He held up his hand with all the 
confident authority of a policeman 
on point duty— 

“ My own yudgment,” he said 
quietly, “ only confirms what I have 
already heard about you from Oric 
Bovens.” 


Oric Bovens! I sat back, quite 


unable to associate Mr Aschengreen 
in any way with the boisterous, 
pleasure-loving character of Danish, 


Dutch and English extraction whom 
I knew only too well. 

“You wouldn’t mean Oric Bovens 
of Rotterdam ?” I questioned. 

My friend shrugged his shoulders. 
“* Maybe Rotterdam, maybe Amster- 
dam. But heis myagentin Antwerp.” 

That was in keeping ; for the Oric 
I knew was equally at home in all 
the ports of Europe, where he 
enjoyed the double reputation of 
being an astute but essentially honest 
agent of shipping and an extremely 
eligible bachelor with a partiality 
for the society of elegant ladies. 

Whenever the name of Oric Bovens 
is mentioned I think of the expression 
‘gallant’ in its most chivalrous 
sense: and his mature good looks, 
which have strangely withstood his 
years of living, are always associated 
in my mind with a remark attributed 


to the late, much-loved and ever- 
young Gertrude Lawrence: ‘ Age 
is something which happens to other 
people.’ 

His name, so unexpectedly crop- 
ping up to contrast with the austere 
habits of Mr Aschengreen, brought 
to mind international shipping con- 
ferences spread over the post-war 
years. I remembered how the drab 
deliberations of those days had been 
followed by gay evenings spent with 
Oric. I was vividly reminded, too, of 
that continuing battle of wits be- 
tween us whereby the one sought the 
most scurrilous means to provide the 
other with some form of temporary 
social discomfort. There was the 
occasion for instance when . . . 

I broke off my reflections abruptly 
and looked across at Mr Aschen- 
green, who was smiling blandly into 
the middle distance. 

“Do you really mean,” I asked 
him, “that Oric Bovens actually 
said I was a gentleman ?” 

Mr Aschengreen looked moment- 
arily alarmed, as though he had 
formed a sudden mistrust of his 
own ‘ yudgment.’ 

“TIT... am sure he did,” he 
eventually answered. “But why 
should he not?” 

“Tl tell you over lunch,” I said, 
rising briskly at the thought of an 
habitual aperitif. Then, remem- 
bering my company, I wilted again. 

“* First may I ask where you invite 
me. You see—excuse me” (he 
indicated the instrument on his desk), 
“but I expect call from Goteborg 
in twenty minutes.” 

“Well...” I thought feverishly 
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for a moment. 
Mermaiden.” 

“The Mermaiden!” Mr Aschen- 
green’s eyebrows arched almost out 
of sight as he gave appropriate 
instructions for his call to be relayed 
there. 

“It is all right?” I asked with 
some apprehension. After all, my 
knowledge of the establishment was 
confined to an advertisement which 
had caught my eye in the hotel lift. 

“ Indeed it is all right,” agreed my 
prospective guest as he helped me 
on with my coat. “It is known in 
Copenhagen as the place ‘ where only 
expense accounts can afford to eat.’ ” 

In the face of that assurance I had 
no option but to remain calm and 
philosophical. 

As Mr Aschengreen drove me 


“How about The 


there, I repeated my thanks for his © 


entertainment of the evening before 
and asked if he was a regular patron 
of The Goose. 


“No,” he said emphatically. “I 


am not.” After a thoughtful pause 
he went on to inquire, “ What was 
your impression of The Goose ?” 

I offered him my foremost one. 
“A money-spinner,” I said. 

* Splendid!” he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm as we were held up at a 
STOP FOR BLINK. “ You see... but 
please, not for repeat, I think about 
buying it.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” he went on as he let 
in the clutch with a touch of devil- 
may-care, “this taxation leads one 
to spread the wings: I sell a ship, 
maybe, I buy a cabaret.” He was 
actually chuckling to himself. 


“Mr Aschengreen,” I remarked 
presently, “if it isn’t rude to say 
so—you must bea very wealthy man.” 

“Impossible,” he protested. “ In 
Denmark today there are no rich 
people.” 

A little self-consciously I added, 
*‘ But there are poor people.” 

“No,” he contradicted. “In 
Denmark there are no pure people 
either.” 

Though he had produced it un- 
wittingly, I credited Mr Aschen- 
green with the best bon mot of the 
day. 

The expected call from Sweden 
reached The Mermaiden only seconds 
after our arrival As my guest 
departed towards the telephone-box 
I slipped away in another direction 
towards the bar where, with a view 
to economy, I ordered a glass of 
lager. It was presented with an 
accompanying dish of rather seedy- 
looking hors-d’auvres. 

*‘ Just the beer, please,” I instructed 
the bar-tender. “ That stuff looks 
about due for leave.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
slightly taken aback, “it is the 
regulation.” Then, a little more 
brightly, he added, “ But you are 
not obliged to eat it.” 

I was grateful for that, at least ; 
but a charge for it was naturally 
included on the slip which amounted 
in all to exactly the same cost as a 
large whisky. And I could have 
enjoyed that, without even having to 
look at the regulation eats which had 
probably been paid for and left 
untouched by a month of beer- 
drinkers before me. I instructed the 
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barman to include the amount on 
my lunch bill and decided that, so 
far as its aid to personal economy was 
concerned, there was indeed some- 
thing rotten in the State of Denmark. 

My guest, blandly indifferent to 
expense, was obviously determined 
to develop a shell skin and grow 
fins over lunch. He started off with 
a dozen oysters, and had the smoked 
salmon as well, before dealing with 
a Rainbow trout and subsequently 
doing full justice to Lobster Newburg. 

“* Fish,” he remarked somewhat 
superfluously, “is the speciality 
here.” 

I did my best to keep polite pace 
with him; and, at the stage when 
I was toying with a sardine savoury, 
had long since ceased to think in 
terms of my ability to pay the bill. 
The problem had resolved itself into 
the alternatives of breaking the 
currency regulations or becoming 
a scullion in the lower recesses of 
The Mermaiden for the rest of the 
day. 

Mr Aschengreen wiped his mouth, 
lit a cigar and then sat back. 

“You are going to tell me a story 
—I think.” 

I felt he was extracting full measure 
as a guest. To round off the order of 
his eating, he was now demanding 
entertainment ! 

** About Oric Bovens,” he added. 

“Oh. Of course.” 

I had forgotten my undertaking 
to relate the anecdote of which I was 
reminded when his name had so 
unexpectedly cropped up earlier. 

“It’s just that we play school-boy 
tricks on one another sometimes,” 


I explained, and then went on to 
describe how at a flood-lit inter- 
national athletic meeting we had 
both taken exception to a man in the 
row immediately before us. Enemies 
at war were one thing, we had agreed, 
but in the arena of sport they were 
entirely different; and when an 
ex-enemy victory was signified by 
the playing of the German National 
Anthem the man in front should 
have removed his hat. It was Oric 
who knocked it off; but then he 
instantly ducked out of sight into 
the shadows and left me to face a 
torrent of outraged dignity and near 
arrest for assault. 

“Where did you say this hap- 
pened ?” inquired Mr Aschengreen 
quietly, as he contemplated the 
glowing end of his cigar. 

“In Berlin. Oh—must be five or 
six years ago now. But let me tell 
you,” I went on with increasing 
enthusiasm, “ how I eventually got 
my own back on Oric Bovens.” 

“T shall be interested,” said my 
audience from behind a rich cloud 
of smoke. 

I related how a shipowner friend 
of mine in London had approached 
me about Oric, with whom he was 
most anxious to establish a friendly 
business relationship. Since he had 
never met him, he inquired whether 
I thought Oric was the type of man 
he could invite to stay in his house. 
Now I knew my shipowner had not 
only a charming and witty wife but 
three lovely and talented daughters 
all living at home. It was the sort of 
household where Oric would have 
flourished: charm, chivalry and a 
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spate of pretty compliments would 
have exuded from him, like the gentle 
rain from heaven, all day long. He 
would have revelled in this as being 
his own conception of an earthly 
paradise. I knew my Oric! But 
he was one up on me at the time. 
“* By all means have him to stay,” 
I had urged; “he’s thoroughly 
house - trained and altogether an 
admirable person.” In the nature 
of an afterthought I added that he 
had but one characteristic: he was a 
misogynist. I warned my friend that 
if he wished to encourage friendly 
relations with Mr Bovens he would 
be well advised to keep his wife and 
daughters well in the background 
throughout the length of his stay. 

“And—did he?” asked Mr 
Aschengreen simply. 

“He went further than that,” 
I replied. “He sent the four of 


them away to the country and— 
what’s more—in order to ingratiate 
himself further with Oric, told him 
before he left that he had done so 
entirely out of consideration for his 


guest.” 
“TI see,” said Mr Aschengreen, 


after a long pause. “ And do you 
suppose Oric Bovens does not know 
who make up this capers ?” 

“Well—judge for yourself,’ I 
suggested. “He has apparently 
told you, since, that I was a gentle- 
man.” 

* Alas! Poor Oric!” exclaimed 
my guest with a timely touch of wit. 
Then he glanced at his watch, slapped 
the table and rose abruptly to his 
feet. “‘ Excuse me, now, please: 
I have very urgent appointment. I 


will call for you at hotel—seven 
o’clock.” 

And with that he was gone, 
leaving me in little doubt that I had 
caused him displeasure rather than 
entertainment. I thought that, 
despite this, it was unlike him not 
to thank me for the lunch. The 
bill with which I must presently 
become acquainted. It could, I 
reckoned, not be greatly increased 
if I fortified myself with a brandy 
beforehand. I therefore ordered a 
large one to be included upon it. 
Presently the head waiter asked me 
if there was anything further I might 
require. 

“Just the account,” I said with 
an assumed air of indifference. “I 
would like to settle it now.” 

“But . . . that is impossible,” 
protested the head waiter. 

I looked at him as though he were 
a man who knew too much. 

“What are you suggesting?” I 


‘countered a little warmly. 


He calmed me, as only the best 
head waiters can, with a slight 
gesture of the hands. “ Sir—I am 
sorry ; but I have my instructions.” 

“Instructions ? Instructions from 
whom—anot Direktor Aschengreen ? ” 

He bowed and smiled. “ Correct, 
sir. The bill is to be sent to him 
this afternoon.” 

“ But you must ignore such instruc- 
tions: Direktor Aschengreen was 
my guest.” 

For answer he spread out his arms 
in a despairing gesture. 

“* Maybe you think so. Maybe you 
not know Direktor Aschengreen is 
the proprietor of The Mermaiden.” 
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I persuaded him to accept a tip 
of twenty kroner and, as he assisted 
me into my coat, found myself 
debating whether it was more a 
blessing or a pity that Direktor 
Aschengreen had not also become 
proprietor of The Goose the day 
before yesterday. 

On the journey out to his house 
that evening, I chided him gently 
for denying me the pleasure of 
entertaining him at luncheon. 

“ But—my friend,” he protested, 
“ you did entertain me. Your stories 
about Oric Bovens were very funny.” 

I said I was relieved to hear him 
say sO: my own impression at the 
time had been that they met with a 
cool reception. 

He replied that if he had appeared 
upset it was not with me but with 
Oric. “‘ What must you think of 


my hospitality,” he exclaimed, “‘ that 
you must order your drinks only 
when I am not with you?” 

“ Well, I thought it was because 

..” I broke off, feeling suddenly 
embarrassed. 

* Because I do not myself drink,” 


he put in. “Not so—please. It 
was because Oric Bovens tell me you 
were—what he call it—‘ chronic 
alcoholic.’ He beg me not to offer 
you any drink.” 

For a moment I was too outraged 
to be coherent. Then, as the 
enormity of Oric’s vengeance dawned 
on me, I realised the extent to which 
he must have languished for the 
ladies of the shipowner’s household. 
And I laughed full-heartedly in 
reflection upon the studied dis- 
comforts we had caused one another. 


Presently I was not alone in my 
laughter. 

Marianne Aschengreen was an 
admirable hostess. She was essen- 
tially gay; and feminine in every 
respect save that of smoking large 
and very long cigars. She saw to 
it that the order of her hospitality 
lacked nothing in its appeal to my 
tastes ; and I was left with the nice 
little problem of deciding whether 
I should subsequently acknowledge 
her kindness with the token of roses 
or a box of Habanas. 

Her husband, as though anxious 
to make up for lost time, made it a 
point of honour to see that my glass 
was seldom short of capacity. And 
that, in turn, posed the more imme- 
diate problem of my steering a 
course between the Scylla of defeat- 
ing the Town Hall clock and the 
Charybdis of my host believing that 
Oric might—after all—have been 
right. 

I thought I had judged matters 
to perfection as Mr Aschengreen 
eventually drove me back to my 
hotel. It was shortly after midnight. 
As we drew up, I thanked him 
again and remarked how different 
the evening might have been if he had 
still believed in Oric Bovens. 

“Indeed it would.” And I was 
conscious of his elbow touching my 
ribs as he added, “‘ Now, I hope, it 
will not be necessary for you to 
swallow up your kroner in The 
Goose till four in the morning.” 

This caught me off guard; and, 
despite his knowing chuckle, I felt 
a stab of self-consciousness in his 
being aware of so much. 
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“IT hope you will understand,” 
I said half-apologetically, “it was 
not ingratitude. It was only to 
prevent myself being kept awake 
all night by the incessant chiming 
of that clock of yours up there. 
Tonight I shall require no such aid 
to uninterrupted slumber.” 

Mr Aschengreen was silent for 
a few moments, and I wondered if 
he had fully understood my explana- 
tion. 

“ Well—never mind,” I added as 
I made a move to get out of the car. 
“its bern...” 

“'Yust a minute.” 
a restraining arm. 
know something ? ” 

** Nothing compared with the little 
things you seem to hear about,” I 
said, stepping out on the pavement. 
* Do I not know what ?” 

“That the clock up there,” he 
replied, “is so ayusted never to 
strike between midnight and eight 
each morning.” 


He put out 
“You do not 


My host saw the look on my face 
as I leant towards him through the 
car window and began to laugh— 
softly at first, then gradually devel- 
oping it into a loud bellow. And, 
as the full impact of his information 
dawned on me, I laughed even 
louder. 

“That’s the best joke of my 
whole trip,” I shouted. Then, in 
a quieter voice, I urged, “ But please 
not a word about it to Oric Bovens. 
He doesn’t deserve to laugh his head 
off.” 

“Oric Bovens,” repeated Mr 
Aschengreen with a sudden switch 
to solemnity. ‘“‘ When I see Oric 
Bovens he will not be laughing his 
head off.” 

I stepped back as he slid into 
gear. “No!” he added with 
emphasis. “But this time I shall 
have the pleasure of knocking off 
his hat.” 

Immediately he let in the clutch 
and, with a cheerful wave, drove off. 
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QUEEN’S REGULATIONS, 1898-1955 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


NEARLY sixty years elapsed between 
the last edition of the Queen’s 
Regulations for the Army in the 
reign of Queen Victoria and the 
first edition in the present reign. 
In the interim the British Army 
was governed by the King’s Regula- 
tions. A comparison of the editions 
of 1898 and 1955 throws an interest- 
ing sidelight on the British Army 
of those days and the changes that 
have come to pass since. 

In 1898 the Queen’s Regulations 
and Orders for the Army (as the 
book was properly called) was pub- 
lished on 1st November, and the 
Foreword was signed by ‘ Wolseley, 
F.M.,Commander-in-Chief.’ Every- 
one in the Army at that time must 
have heard of their famous Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, his efficiency was embodied 
in a military catch-phrase. Anything 
that was perfectly correct was de- 
scribed as ‘ all Sir Garnet.’ Indeed, 
I once heard an old Club valet, who 
had served in those days and had 
lived to see others, describe a uniform 
and accoutrements that he had 
cleaned for a State occasion as “ All 
Sir Garnet, sir,” and then adding 
with a deprecatory smile, “or tickety- 
boo, sir; as they say.” I could 
not help agreeing that the coinage 
had become debased. 

Under the personal impulsion of 


the Field - Marshal, the Queen’s 
Regulations had to be ‘all Sir 
Garnet’ too. The volume is bound 
in red leather with the Royal Arms 
embossed in gold, back and front. 
The pages have gold edges and the 
price was one shilling and sixpence. 
The 19§§ edition is signed by one 
G. W. Turner ‘By Command of 
the Army Council.’ The book has 
no gold impressions ; it has better 
print and only 30 more pages; but 
many of the pages are already (1956) 
amended. And the price is now 
ten shillings. 

The foreword of each edition is 
similar in tone: the regulations are 
to be ‘strictly obeyed’ and inter- 
preted ‘ reasonably and intelligently, 
with due regard to the interests of 
the Service.’ (Service has grown a 
capital S in the 1955 edition.) One 
change in the foreword since 1898 
is interesting. The Field- Marshal 
explained that ‘it has, for example, 
been taken for granted that where 
a given date falls on a Sunday the 
action directed will be taken on the 
following day.’ The absence of 
this example today suggests perhaps 
a more urgent tempo. 

In the 1898 edition there are no 
advertisements. Today tailors and 
others advertise their wares between 
the covers. I feel sure the Field- 
Marshal would approve of the finan- 
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cial aspect, for he was as careful about 
the pennies as any of the authors of 
recent years; but I think he would 
be surprised—as I am—at the lower- 
ing of the tone of the volume by 
this venture in commercialism. 

The style of both volumes is 
very much alike. Both adopt a 
straightforward approach to the sub- 
ject. Both attempt to avoid legal 
phraseology without giving way to 
ambiguity. It is a formidable task 
to get out rules for the conduct of 
an Army combining, as it does, a 
host of different arms and services, a 
possibility of service in many different 
countries and climates, and even, 
today, two sexes. To cover all these 
variants without innumerable pro- 
visos and exceptions is not easy, but 
it has been done no less adequately 
in 1955 than in 1898. One phrase, 
however, keeps recurring in both 
volumes. It thrives like an evil rash 
in most government writing today 
and apparently did in 1898 too. The 
expression ‘in the case of’ does not 
simplify a sentence; it complicates 
it. Yet it is used again and again. 
Why must a regulation insist that 
‘in the case of horses, their legs will 
be clipped’? Why not merely say 
that ‘horses’ legs will be clipped.’ 
Surely it is much simpler. 

Oddly enough there is a spelling 
mistake in the 1955 edition in the 
index. Warrant (Officer) is spelt 
with one ‘r.’, And the Field-Marshal 
has allowed a split infinitive in 
paragraph 685. However, these are 
small points, and on the whole the 
stylists will not see much change in 


sixty years; nor will they see much 
wrong. 


Not far from the word ‘Warrant’ 
in the index to the 1955 edition 
comes a strange heading. ‘Word 
the (parole), to be given by governors 
of colonies, etc.’ I turned up the 
reference. It is paragraph 31 in 
the 1955 edition and paragraph 25 
in the 1898 edition. Both are 
identically worded and run thus: 
‘The governor, as the Queen’s 
representative, will give the “ word ” 
(parole) in all places within the 
government.’ 

I conceive that many readers of 
the present edition might wonder 
what this sentence means. What is 
the ‘word’ in inverted commas, 
and what is (parole) in brackets 
which governors must give? In the 
1955 edition, as far as I can make 
out—and searching for references 
in the Regulations has never been 
my forte—there is no explanation 
whatever. It is presumably one of 
those things which officers are ex- 
pected to interpret ‘ reasonably and 
intelligently with due regard to the 
interests of the service.’ But in 
the Field-Marshal’s edition an explan- 
ation is given in a quotation from an 
order issued ‘by command of His 
late Majesty King William the 
Fourth’ on 31st July 1830. The 
order states that ‘the gold-stick 
will . . . receive from His Majesty 
in person the parole and counter- 
sign...’ The ‘ word,’ or ‘ parole,’ 
is thus a password or sign to be 
matched by a countersign. This is 
what the governor, as the Queen’s 
representative, will give in all places 
within his goverment. 

The Field- Marshal is thus ‘ one 
up’ over ‘ parole,’ but the present 
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version makes it all square by 
defining Gold Stick. (The Field 
Marshal writes ‘ gold-stick.’) Each 
Regiment of Household Cavalry, 
we are told, has an officer ‘appointed 
as the Colonel of that Regiment. 
The two Colonels hold the office of 
Gold Stick, and are in waiting 
alternate months.’ 

In both editions there is some 
unconscious humour. In the 1955 
index we find ‘ Numbering—animals, 
reservists, soldiers.’ (The order is 
presumably alphabetical.) In the 
1898 edition the Field - Marshal 
directs that ‘in this register the 
officers, men and horses are to be 
formed into three classes, according 
to their degrees of proficiency.’ 
Read in isolation, this is rather 
startling. Later, however, it explains 
the advantage of classifying both 
men and horses as good, bad, or in- 
different in the riding-school, across 
country, or on the parade-ground. 
The correct matching of man and 
mount is of obvious military value. 

Both volumes have a lot to say 
about horses and their management, 
though horses are comparatively 
rare today and their former stables 
have often been converted to other 
uses. One wonders what stride in 
military thought brought about the 
change in method of calculating 
the age of a horse. The Field- 
Marshal reckoned the age of a horse 
from Ist May in the year the horse 
was foaled. The Army Council 
prefers to reckon it from the 1st April. 
Had it been to conform with the 
rules of the Jockey Club many 
soldiers (including me) would have 
regarded that as a sufficient reason 
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for the change ; but the Jockey Club 
reckons ages from Ist January. 

* Tails will be banged at such a 
length that they reach within six 
inches of the point of the hocks when 
moving at a walk,’ says the 1955 
edition. In 1898 the term ‘ banged’ 
was not used. They were to be ‘ cut 
six to eight inches above the hock.’ 
The British Army has always been 
particular about horses’ tails. Dock- 
ing, or cutting the bone of the tail, 
has always been frowned upon by 
the Army. Apart from the conceit 
of man, supposing that he can 
improve upon the work of God, a 
horse with a short tail cannot whisk 
flies from its flanks and so is less 
likely to stand still on parade. The 
Field-Marshal insisted that ‘ General 
officers, when inspecting mounted 
units, will ascertain that these instruc- 
tions are enforced.’ I must confess 
that by 1930 some General officers 
seemed unnecessarily pedantic about 
horses’ tails. I remember a field 
troop of Sappers and Miners exer- 
cising for a whole day before their 
General. They galloped with their 
limbered waggons into action to 
build a bridge; they demolished a 
bridge; they fired a fougasse, and 
they parbuckled barrels of gunpowder 
over the side of a (supposed) wharf. 
They displayed their horses and 
remounts both at work and in the 
stables. At the end of a day that 
had exhausted both men and horses, 
the General withdrew to write his 
report. He was a man of few words. 
‘Some of the horses’ tails,’ he wrote, 
‘ were longer than others.’ That was 
all. The officer commanding the 
troop was duly deflated. 
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The clipping of horses and rugging 
them up has always interested military 
authorities. The amount of fodder 
a horse requires is related to the 
length of his coat, and the kind of 
work he is doing. When horses are 
free to roam in a field they do not 
appear to feel the cold even in the 
severest weather provided they have 
plenty to eat. None the less I take 
leave to doubt the wisdom of the 
Field-Marshal’s dictum that ‘ horses 
are not to be blanketed, either at 
private or public expense, while in 
stables.’ The 1955 edition avoids 
all controversy by leaving it to the 
Commanding Officer who is ‘ re- 
sponsible for the condition of his 
horses, mules and war dogs. . . .” 

The Army of 1898 had no ‘ war 
dogs ’—that is, dogs kept for warlike 
purposes—guard dogs, patrol dogs, 
&c.—but the Field- Marshal took 
cognisance of the fact that soldiers 
keep dogs as pets and want to take 
them abroad with them. In para- 
graph 1471 he writes, ‘ Not more than 
eight dogs will be carried on any one 
transport.... The selection will 
be made according to the owner’s 
seniority.’ 

Nor did the Army of 1898 have 
‘Women’s Services.’ Today the 
Women’s Services score as many 
entries in the index as do Units, 
seventeen each. They also make it 
necessary to use the word ‘ personnel.’ 
The Field-Marshal was spared that. 
Everyone in his day was an officer 
or a man. Today an officer who 
happens to be a woman cannot be 
described in the words of the Field- 
Marshal as ‘ an officer and a gentle- 
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man.’ A new Army Act due next 
year will, I am told, overcome this 
difficulty, though I cannot say how. 

The absence of Women’s Services 
facilitated the Field-Marshal’s task 
in describing such things as the 
cutting of hair or the growing of 
moustaches and beards. Today two 
sub-paragraphs are required: one 
for men, the other for women. 
Even nail-varnish and cosmetics have 
to be catered for. The Field-Marshal 
could firmly say ‘the upper lip will 
not be shaved. The under lip and 
chin will be shaved (except by 
pioneers, who will wear beards). 
Whiskers if worn will be of a moderate 
length.’ (Italics mine.) 

Wives, however, were not for- 
gotten by the Field-Marshal. When 
a soldier was discharged from the 
Army the officer writing his testi- 
monial was to remember his wife. 
An example is given: ‘ Steady and 
sober. Wife (here give names) is a 
fair, good, very good . . . (washer- 
woman, needlewoman, &c.).? And 
in troopships there was a ‘ routine 
for women.’ At five bells (6.30 A.M.) 
they were to ‘roll up all bedding.’ 
At three bells (1.30 P.M.) ‘Women’s 
quarters cleared of women and 
children until 3 P.M. Swabbers 
clear up and sweep the place out.’ 
By 8.30 P.M. ‘All women and children 
to be in bed.’ And that was that! 

Routine in troopships was appar- 
ently rugged for men too. Lights out 
for the men was at 8.15 P.M. ‘Every 
man to be in or on his hammock.’ 
In hot weather troops might, how- 
ever, sleep on deck. 

In 1898 the routine in a troopship 
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was directed by bugle-calls. Well- 
known military calls had to be used 
for nautical events. Four G’s called 
the sweepers to their stations. ‘Com- 
mence firing’ meant ‘ permission to 
smoke.’ ‘Prepare for cavalry,’ which 
on the face of it seems an unlikely 
contingency at sea, signified a fire on 
board ; and if a man fell overboard 
the bugler on duty was to sound the 
‘ Alert,’ followed by the ‘ Halt.’ 

Both editions give space to the 
conduct of officers and Officers’ 
Messes. Both adjure Commanding 
Officers to have Messes managed 
economically, efficiently and well, 
avoiding extravagance and forbidding 
gambling. The Field-Marshal adds 


that a Commanding Officer is to 
‘check any tendency among his 
officers to what are termed practical 
jokes.’ He is insistent that presents 


of plate to the Officers’ Mess from 
officers ‘on first appointment, pro- 
motion or on other occasions are 
forbidden.’ This rule has lapsed in 
the meanwhile and I think it was not 
observed very rigidly at any time. 
Presents of plate today are permitted 
on suitable occasions, though no 
compulsion is exercised. A relative 
of mine, between the wars, presented 
to the Officers’ Mess of his battalion 
a piece of silver for the table ‘ On the 
Occasion of Incurring the Displeasure 
of the Army Council.’ I believe that, 
to this day, when a member of that 
august body is entertained at dinner 
in the Mess, this piece of plate is 
put before him, though whether his 
attention is directed to the inscription 
I cannot say. 

The Field- Marshal, was anxious 
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that officers’ conduct should be civil 
and courteous on all occasions, 
especially should they ‘ pay deference 
and respect to civil authorities.’ 
The same wording is retained today, 
and a rider is added, namely: 
‘When in a civil court an officer or 
soldier (except when on duty under 
arms or escort inside the court) will 
remove his head-dress while the 
judge or magistrate is present.’ 
In spite of this the Army has remained 
* the brutal and licentious’ to many 
civilian minds ever since Oliver 
Cromwell expressed his contempt 
of the Civil Power in exclaiming 
“Remove that bauble!’ 

‘Every officer who has been two 
years in the service is expected to be 
capable of commanding and exer- 
cising a squadron, battery or com- 
pany in every situation .. .,’ says 
the Field-Marshal. This competence 
was tested in promotion examina- 
tions. The syllabus for each examin- 
ation is given in an appendix, and 
even an experienced soldier of today 
would be hard put to it to answer all 
the tests. Rigorous precautions to 
prevent cheating or collusion are 
described. Even so, they might have 
failed to deter the ingenious sepoy 
who attempted to defeat the exam- 
iners in the early thirties by persuad- 
ing his instructor (a senior N.C.O.) 
to sit instead of him. So as not to 
be recognised by the invigilator, the 
instructor put on a false moustache. 
Unhappily, the room got very hot 
and the fans had to be started. The 
N.C.O. in disguise was sitting under 
one of them and the fan blew his 
moustache under the table. 
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The Field-Marshal had no high- 
falutin’ ideas about officers ‘of un- 
sound mind’ or ‘ psychiatric cases.’ 
He simply called them ‘insane 
officers’ and expected them only 
to flourish abroad; for his instruc- 
tions for dealing with them cover 
‘arrangements to be made before 
the officer arrives in England.’ He 
also made provision with bland 
efficiency for ‘ lunatic women.’ 

Officers were rightly required to 
exercise patience with their soldiers 
and this had to extend to the horses 
on which these soldiers rode. When 
sending a letter, report or message 
by mounted orderly ‘the precise 
time at which it is sent off, and the 
rate at which it is to be conveyed 
are to be clearly written on the cover. 
The rate is not... to exceed six 
miles an hour, and the orderly, on 
all occasions, where there is no 
letter to take back, is to return 
leisurely.” I doubt if anything 
leisurely in the modern army can be 
countenanced—certainly I can find 
no exhortation in the 1955 edition to 
do anything in a leisurely way. 

The Field- Marshal allowed a 
Commanding Officer more authority 
over his soldiers than is permitted 
today. He could imprison a soldier 
with hard labour for a period ‘ not 
exceeding fourteen days,’ unless the 
offence were absence, when the 
‘imprisonment may be extended up 
to the number of days’ absence, not 
exceeding twenty-one days in the 
whole.’ And he could add confine- 
ment to barracks on top of that, to a 
maximum total of twenty-eight days. 
He could also convene a Regimental 


Court Martial which had consider- 
able powers. The popular belief, 
however, that a Commanding Officer 
could forbid the marriage of a 
soldier in those days is unfounded. 
The Commanding Officer could only 
refuse his consent to putting a 
married soldier on the ‘ married 
roll’ (thereby entitling him to a 
married quarter and a marriage 
allowance) unless he ‘had satisfied 
himself as to the good character of 
the woman.’ In practice it may 
well have come to the same thing as 
forbidding the banns, though not 
necessarily. 

Illiterate soldiers were taken as a 
matter of course. ‘A soldier unable 
to sign his name... will make 
his mark, and this will in every case 
be verified by the signature of a 
witness other than the pay sergeant.’ 
(The Field-Marshal evidently under- 
stood rogues !) 

Soldiers who enlisted under an 
assumed name or under a wrong age 
were taken as a matter of course too. 
A paragraph describes the manner 
of ‘ Change of Name by a Soldier’ 
and also the procedure for correcting 
the entry of age in the Regimental 
books. In this connection it is 
interesting to read that a Certificate 
of Birth could ‘ be obtained from the 
district registrar... for the sum 
of 3d.’ It costs Is. today, and a 
Birth Certificate—a different thing 
—costs much more. 

Many differences in the structure 
of the Army of those days are to be 
found dotted about the volume. 
There was no Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and no Army Council. 
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Instead, there was a Commander-in- 
Chief assisted by a Quartermaster- 
General, an Adjutant-General, an 
Inspector-General of Fortifications 
and an_ Inspector- General of 
Ordnance. Also ‘subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State 
for War ’ a Financial Secretary might 
be appointed. 

Troops were stationed in Ceylon, 
China, India, North America and 
South Africa where today there are 
none; and Londoners may be 
surprised to read that ‘soldiers 
likely to be detained in London 
(overnight) will report themselves 
to the Garrison Sergeant-Major at St 
George’s Barracks, Trafalgar Square.’ 

Everyone wore more colourful 
uniforms and even the names of 
their garments were picturesque. 
Paragraph 1989 reads ‘ The scarlet 
frock will be worn on active service 
in the Field, in time of peace when 
the men wear frocks, and in hot 
weather.’ Field-Marshals, we are 
told, ‘will wear buckskin pantaloons, 
jack-boots and gilt spurs at drawing- 
rooms and on state occasions.’ In 
the Royal Engineers ‘ all regimental 
Officers . . . will wear the frock- 
coat with cocked hat . . . but when 
actually employed on_ ballooning 
duties or submarine mining’ they 
may wear working-dress. By a wise 
proviso, lest they were snatched 
skywards, ‘ officers employed with 
the balloon section will, if mounted, 
carry the sword in a frog attached 
to the saddle.’ 

In the Field-Marshal’s day balloons 
were the nearest approach to military 
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flying as we know it; and many 
corps we now know—the Royal 
Signals, for example—did not exist. 
There was no Territorial Army as 
such, though the Honourable Artillery 
Company, the Militia, the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry and the Volunteers 
are all mentioned in the order of 
* Precedence of Corps’ in paragraph 
I. It may be a surprise to some 
readers that in 1898 there were only 
three regiments of Foot Guards: 
‘the First, or Grenadier regiment 
of Foot Guards, the Coldstream 
regiment of Foot Guards and the 
Scots regiment of Foot Guards.’ 
These regiments had been raised in the 
reign of Charles II. The Irish Guards 
were raised later by command of 
Queen Victoria and the Welsh Guards 
by command of King George V. 

Between the dates of these two 
volumes of the Queen’s Regulations 
the Army has undergone three 
violent upheavals: after the Boer 
War, and in two World Wars of un- 
paralleled magnitude. Yet in spite 
of these upheavals, one can detect 
in the two volumes a continuity in 
the manner in which the British 
Army has been governed. This 
continuity springs from the steady 
influence of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment, which is implicit in every 
chapter. Few armies today can 
claim any such steady guidance, 
unbroken over the same period. 
Long may it remain so. Honi Soit 
Qui Mal Y Pense is written on the 
title-page of both volumes. And with 
this sentiment most readers will feel 
bound to agree. 
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A DAY’S FISHING 


BY C. A. 


THERE were five of them in the boat, 
and they were, admittedly, fishing. 
A naval officer, his wife, two small 
girls and a coloured able-seaman. 
They were anchored two miles off 
the western extremity of Bermuda, 
that is to say two miles from Bermuda 
and six hundred miles from anywhere 
else. It was hot, being August, and 
calm—for the same reason. 

The boat was lying over a coral 
patch with about six feet of water 
under her keel, heading south-west 
to a strong ebb-tide, her engine still 
slowly turning. She was a motor 
fishing-vessel of the type acquired 
by the Navy in large numbers during 
the war, and since retained—a forty- 
five-foot boat with an eight-cylinder 
petrol engine. She had been con- 
verted for the accommodation of 
human cargo by the simple process of 
fitting a few benches in the forward 
hold and a couple of garden seats 
on deck. She also sported a small 
awning in the hot weather. Her 
duties included the transport of work- 
men, libertymen, dockyard officers 
and suchlike round and about Hamil- 
ton Sound, or farther if necessary. 
They no longer included fishing. 

George Sheraton, to put it vulgarly, 
was not a paymaster for nothing. He 
had acquired the boat for the after- 
noon in the temporary absence of 


the Master Attendant, sick. By 
equally foul means he had acquired 
a quantity of tinned salmon for use 
as bait. He knew little of the sea, 
but he knew as much about tinned 
salmon as most people. What he 
evidently did not know was how to 
attach it with any permanency to 
a hook. He and his family had 
therefore caught no fish, while the 
crew, squatting on its heels in the 
stern, had already hauled in several 
chub, a snapper or two, and a small 
shark. Sheraton was faintly envious. 

“ How do you do it, Prescott?” 
he called. 

Prescott looked round with a 
broad grin, but was not giving 
anything away. Sheraton persevered 
for a few more minutes and then 
wound in his line and moved aft 
to try his luck nearer the stern, 
where all the sport seemed to be. 
Almost at once he was rewarded by 
a very heavy tug, so heavy that he 
was forced to give line hand over 
hand as the fish burrowed down to 
the bottom. 

“ Got one!” he exclaimed. “ Hi, 
Joan! Come and see! It’s a 
monster ! ” 

But the fish, or whatever it was, 
was too big for him to hold. It 
continued to burrow relentlessly 
downwards, a dead weight, as though 
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he had hooked a submarine. There 
were beads of sweat on his forehead 
as he struggled to keep his balance. 

“It must be going into a hole,” 
he gasped. “I can’t understand it!” 

Prescott hitched his own line round 
a stanchion and leant outwards over 
the low bulwarks, peering into the 
crystal-clear water under the boat. 
Then, straightening up, he walked 
quickly forward to the wheelhouse 
and switched off the engine. 

“* Big fish, master,” he grinned as 
he padded aft again. “ Twenty 
—thirty tons, maybe.” 

He tugged the line a couple of 
times and then produced a clasp- 
knife and cut it free. 

“* Master caught propeller,” he 
beamed. 


That, roughly, was the standard. 
Prescott was successful, the others 
were not. It did not matter much. 
The children were happy enough 
fooling about below, and Sheraton 
and his wife were quite content to 
laze away the rest of the afternoon 
in their deck-chairs until it was time 
for tea. Sheraton was well pleased 
with himself for the way he had 
wangled the boat, and whether or 
not they caught any fish it was an 
agreeable change from the rigours 
of a beach picnic. He hoped the 
Master Attendant would never hear 
of it, but even if he did, well... 
He turned half on his side in his 
chair and composed himself to sleep. 

In spite of the heat it was very 
pleasant out there, just inside the 
reef. It was calm and still, and they 
were splendidly isolated, without 
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another boat in sight. There was 
scarcely a breath of wind, and the 
sea glimmered with a sort of sulky 
sheen under the blazing afternoon 
sun. To the northward, away from 
the glare, the colouring became more 
vivid and there were many fascin- 
ating shades of green and brown in 
the shallower patches over the coral, 
lying like great irregular stains on the 
cleaner blue of the deep water around. 
Overhead in a cloudless sky an 
occasional long-tailed gull dipped 
and wheeled with a shrill but distant 
call. The water gurgled soothingly 
against the planking of the boat as 
the sea moved sluggishly to an 
almost imperceptible swell. It was 
very pleasant, but it was very hot. 

“Those children must be baked 
down there,” Joan Sheraton mur- 
mured. “I wonder what they’re 
playing at.” 

There was no reply, other than 
a slight increase in the depth of 
respiration in the adjoining chair. 

“George, there’s no point in 
staying out here if we’re not going 
to fish. Let’s go in to the beach 
and have a swim. Even Prescott’s 
not catching them any more.” 

The breathing coarsened, ending 
in a series of unattractive grunts. 

“George! Look! — Look over 
there |” 

This time she prodded him in the 
ribs, and he awoke with a snort of 
irritation. ‘“‘ What, for heaven’s sake? 
Where ...2” 

She pointed to a swirl in the water 
about thirty yards from the boat. 
“There! Something pretty big— 
shark I should think.” 
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Sheraton sat up and pulled his 
chair round to get a better look. 
He blinked once or twice and then 
pulled his sun-glasses down to the 
end of his nose and peered over the 
top of them. 

“ There ! ” she repeated. 

It was closer now, close enough 
even for a paymaster. Immediately 
in front of him, as if parading for 
his benefit, the dark knife-edge of 
a fin sliced purposefully up through 
the water until a foot or more of 
it showed glistening in the sunlight. 
It flexed lazily from side to side and 
then as slowly submerged again, to 
be followed some distance to the left 
by a much larger sickle-shaped tail. 
As Sheraton watched it, fascinated, 
the tail gave a contemptuous thrash 
as if irritated by so much attention, 
and disappeared. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed. “ What 
Perhaps it wasn’t the 


a whopper ! 
propeller I caught after all.” He 
threw a quick glance towards the 


stern of the boat. ‘“‘ What do you 
make of that one, Prescott ?” 

Prescott hauled in his line and 
walked forward, wiping his hands 
down the seams of his white duck 
shorts. He had been too busy gutting 
his catch to notice anything else. 

“* Where, sir ?” he drawled. 

Sheraton pointed to the fag-end 
of the disturbance and Prescott 
shaded his eyes in that direction. 
Then suddenly he displayed more 
interest in something much nearer. 
Sheraton followed his gaze and got 
the fright of his life. There was an 
enormous shark down there, swim- 
ming slowly past them. He was 
only just below the surface, and every 


detail was as clear as if he were 
sliding along the glass wall of an 
aquarium tank. Most of the details 
were very unpleasant. Sheraton 
jumped to his feet and leant over 
the guard-rails for a closer inspection. 
He was thoroughly alarmed, but he 
was more than a little intrigued as 
well. He had never seen a big 
shark before. His wife stood back 
at a more respectful distance and 
looked also. 

“Can you see his eye, George ?” 
She was speaking in a hoarse whisper. 
“I do believe he’s watching us.” 

Sure enough he was. There was 
an ugly great flattened snout, and 
then one eye set very low on the 
side of the head, and as he glided 
past it seemed to be looking her 
over in a contemplative sort of way. 

She gave a little gasp of horror. 
“IT don’t think I like that at all!” 
she cried. “ What is it, Prescott ? ” 

Prescott didn’t seem to care for 
it much either. “ Tiger - shark, 
mistress,” he said slowly. “ It was 
him scared those fish away.” 

It may have been a tiger-shark. 
It was certainly a shark. There, in 
the middle of the back, was the dorsal 
fin, and there, as he tapered away 
to the thickness of a man’s leg, was 
that terrific tail which had so pointedly 
expressed its disapproval of them. 
As he turned away from the boat 
one huge balancing flipper curled 
upwards like the wing of a fighter- 
plane at the beginning of a roll. 
His upper parts were a sort of mottled 
dark grey, while underneath, as he 
turned on his side, he was the much 
lighter and more sinister colour of 
a piece of tripe. 
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** No good here now,” said Prescott 
gloomily. 

Joan Sheraton was inclined to 
agree with him. “ My sentiments 
exactly,” she whispered. Then, 
making a great effort to speak 
normally: “Let’s go in near the 
beach for tea, George. That thing 
gives me the willies.” 

But George was made of sterner 
stuff, or thought he was, and after 
all the shark could hardly come on 
board. “He’s no business inside 
the reef,” he complained. “It’s 
against the rules.—Any good trying 
to catch him, Prescott?” he added 
fatuously. He also thought he had 
a keen sense of humour. 

His wife thought otherwise. “‘ Don’t 
be such an ass, George,” she said 
sharply. ‘“‘ Now get a move on, do, 
while I hop down and cope with the 
children. I don’t want them to see 
it or they'll have the heebie-jeebies. 
Pll bring the tea up when you’ve 
lost sight of him.” 

“O.K.,” said George. 

But as it turned out it was not to 
be quite as easy as all that. 


As Prescott climbed down aft into 
the engine-room, Sheraton got busy 
with the anchor-chain. He took in 
as much slack as he could and then 
turned up round the bitts and waited 
for Prescott to put the engine ahead 
and break the anchor out of the coral. 
In spite of his brave words he had 
rather a peculiar feeling in the small 
of his back while he was alone up 
there in the bows, as if he half 
expected old snub-nose to slide up 
over the gunwale and take a play- 
ful chunk out of his behind. He 


kept a wary eye open against such an 
eventuality, but there was no further 
sign of trouble. 

After a series of clicks and growls 
from the starter, the engine spluttered 
into life. Prescott reappeared on 
deck and made for the wheelhouse. 
“ All right, master,” he said. “I 
come ahead now.” 

He let in the clutch, and as the 
boat gathered way Sheraton lay back 
on the anchor-chain. But at the 
precise moment that the anchor 
came free, the engine stopped. Pres- 
cott grumbled to himself and tried 
the starter-push by the wheel. He 
was accustomed to having bother 
with the engine and would never have 
stopped it if it had not been for the 
officer getting tangled up round the 
screw. The starter heaved over 
vigorously enough, but there was 
not so much as a cough from 
the exhaust. He emerged from the 
wheelhouse and padded aft to tickle 
the carburettor. Sheraton let out 
a few more yards of chain, and as the 
boat lost headway she turned across 
the tide and slowly fell back again on 
her anchor. A succession of metallic 
tinkering noises began to issue from 
the engine-room hatch. 

Having exhausted the battery, Pres- 
cott transferred his attention to the 
starting-handle. Sheraton listened 
impatiently as he contemplated with 
increasing distaste the prospect of 
spending the night out on the reef 
in the company of a ten-foot shark. 
Moreover, there would be the devil’s 
own row about the boat. . . . 

“ Better come up,” he called down 
to his family. “ Engine won’t start.” 

“How about our friend?” asked 
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Joan, half-way up the ladder. “ Still 
around ?” 

“Gone for a Burton. — Didn’t 
like the look of us, thank God.” 

She smiled, and held a finger to 
her lips. It was obvious from the 
uncanny silence below that they were 
being overheard. Sure enough an 
inquiring voice floated up the hatch- 
way. 

“Mummy, who’s our friend ?” 

Joan looked at her husband for 
inspiration, but in vain. “‘ Oh, just 
a big fish, darling,” she compromised. 

There was a pause while this 
information was digested. 

“You said friend, Mummy,” called 
the voice at length. “It’s not a 
Hollable 


friend, it’s a fish... . 
fish |” 

Sheraton laughed. His younger 
daughter was never at any great pains 


to conceal her antipathies. “I'll 
just go and give Prescott a hand,” 
he said. “ You three get on with 
your tea and I'll have mine later. 
Don’t worry, we're perfectly all 
right for the moment.” 

But as he turned to walk aft he 
did see ‘ our friend’ again. He was 
cruising round astern of the boat, 
waiting for something to come his 
way no doubt. Sheraton felt a 
disagreeable contraction in the lower 
regions of his throat. He had hoped 
the brute would be miles away. And 
although he only saw the flick of a 
fin there seemed a certain grim 
impatience in the movement which 
suggested that it might be a fairly 
hungry shark. 

“Damn!” said Sheraton. 


By six o’clock it was painfully 


obvious that they were by no means 
all right, and that the engine had 
no intention of re-starting. The 
engine-room reeked of petrol. Pres- 
cott had abandoned his efforts and 
was sitting on the low bulwarks in 
the stern, with his head in his hands. 
He had been violently and rather 
ostentatiously sick. Sheraton had 
climbed to the top of the wheelhouse 
and was trying to attract attention 
to their plight by brandishing a 
towel on the end of a boat-hook. His 
wife and the two children had pulled 
some warmer clothing over their 
sun-suits, and having consumed the 
rest of the tea were sheltering in the 
lee of the superstructure. A stiff 
breeze had sprung up from the south- 
east, and steep purposeful little 
waves were already making the boat 
roll jerkily, held broadside to their 
approach by the tide. 

The fishing expedition was not 
going accordingly to plan. 


“‘ What happens if that one drags, 
George ? Where do we finish up ?” 

She was holding his legs while he 
wrestled with the ring of the spare 
anchor, trying to shackle it to their 
one and only length of chain immedi- 
ately outside the fairlead. 

“Cape Hatteras, roughly,” he 
grunted. “If we clear the outer 
reefs,” 

“ How far? A long way?” 

“ About a thousand miles.” He 
was cursing under his breath. He 
was very unhappy, very uncom- 
fortable, and he was about to become 
extremely angry. 

“ George .. .? 

“ George . . . it wasn’t really such 
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a very good idea, was it >—This boat 
trip?” 

Sheraton completed his task and 
wriggled himself back to an upright 
position. ‘Get down below,” he 
said brusquely, “and don’t annoy 
me. Take the children and try and 
keep them warm. Don’t make any 
more stupid remarks.” 

He paid out the second anchor 
until it was on the bottom, and then 
he took another look round. With 
the approach of night his own 
reflections on their situation were 
becoming less and less constructive 
and increasingly bitter. There was 
not another boat to be seen anywhere, 
and the low shore-line was fast 
disappearing in a milky haze. There 
was no lifeboat organisation in the 
island and the naval dockyard was 
five miles away beyond the farthest 
point, and in any case as dead as 
mutton on a Saturday. He began 
cursing to himself again. 

He cursed the Master Attendant, 
he cursed the absence of Very lights 
in his blasted boat, and he cursed all 
internal-combustion engines. When 
he had finished with those he began 
on the weather. In contrast to the 
heat of the day he was already 
feeling distinctly chilly. He cursed 
the rising wind and he cursed the 
damned unpleasant jerky motion. 
He was rattled. 

Poor George, the Fates were 
certainly being a little unkind. He 
wished fervently that he could 
moisten the lips and start all over 
again. If the weather got any worse 
they would soon be dragging. The 
boat would be carried rapidly north- 
ward with the wind and the falling 


tide and would probably ground on 
a shallow reef and bump her bottom 
out. He did not overmuch care for 
the idea of Joan and the children 
clinging to a waterlogged wreck all 
night, to be plucked off eventually 
in the darkness to feed ‘ our friend ’ 
and the barracudas. The alternative, 
to drift out into the North Atlantic, 
was not particularly attractive either. 
There was no food left, nor for that 
matter was there anything to drink. 
He shivered at the thought. Then, 
pulling himself together, he walked 
aft and called to Prescott to try the 
engine again. 

If he was worried about the 
weather, he was equally worried 
about the petrol fumes in the engine- 
room. There would be quite a nice 
explosive mixture down there in the 
bilges just waiting for a small spark 
to send the whole outfit up in smoke. 
There was enough petrol on board 
to gut the boat in ten minutes, or at 
any rate to force them to choose the 
sea rather than try a Casabianca act. 
Or would the burning deck be 
preferable to... 

* Hold on, Prescott!” he shouted 
in sudden panic. ‘‘ Wait a moment!” 

Prescott’s reaction was to push 
the starter. The solenoid clicked as 
it made a feeble effort to engage, and 
in that same split second it seemed 
to Sheraton as if the whole of the 
after end of the boat had burst into 
a fierce red glow. A blast of explod- 
ing gas threw him backwards and 
he found himself sprawled on one 
elbow with his head rammed hard 
against an angle of the wheelhouse. 
Rolling outwards and supporting 
himself on his other hand he blinked 
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stupidly aft through an eddying 
black curtain of pain. Not all pain, 
he slowly realised; most of it was 
smoke, whorling upwards from the 
engine-room hatch as though it were 
being sucked into the sky, and 
drawing with it the faintest red 
flicker of fire. In the midst of all 
this, oddly enough, was Prescott, 
clambering out half dazed but in 
other respects apparently unhurt. 
His clothes were scorched and his 
face was if anything a little blacker 
than usual, but he was fully active 
in an automatic, tipsy sort of way. 
Sheraton rose awkwardly from his 
knees, rather in the manner of a 
pregnant cow, and staggered aft to 
help. Almost at once there was a 
second and more violent explosion 
which threw them both flat, and then 
the whole boat seemed to be ablaze. 


He was quickly on his feet again and 
had grabbed hold of Prescott, and 
together they started to grope their 
way forward. 

“This is the end,” he thought 


dully to himself. “There’s no 
possible way out of this. You can 
say your prayers, Sheraton. -You’ve 
had it.” 

Indeed there was no way out. 
There was no dinghy and there was 
not the smallest hope of swimming 
to the shore with the children. Not 
the smallest hope. They were 
standing by the cabin hatch clinging 
to their mother, a dramatically 
pathetic little group. The scene 
was almost Biblical in its horror. 
As he reached them he enfolded them 
in one arm and pushed them farther 
back into the bows. Behind him 


Prescott, deprived of support, col- 
lapsed with a groan on the deck. 
Sheraton turned, and saw for the 
first time the full extent of the 
disaster. 

The flames had got a good hold. 
The after hatch-cover was well 
alight, and so was some of the deck 
planking. Clouds of dense black 
smoke were pouring from below and 
it obviously could not be long before 
the main petrol went up. There 
were about five hundred gallons of 
it in two tanks slung either side of the 
engine-room, with filling-holes on 
deck. Sheraton could see them in 
his mind’s eye, the paint blistering 
from their sides, their contents 
already bubbling. He wondered 
if they would burst before they 
caught. Looking at the wheelhouse 
he noted with a feeling of faint 
surprise that the whole structure 
was leaning over to starboard, 
wrenched from the deck by the 
force of the explosion beneath it. 
He thought of himself standing 
there at the time. And Prescott... 
How on earth had they survived . . .? 

There was a tug at his shirt and a 
voice said anxiously: “ Are you all 
right, darling ? ” 

Was he ...? His head was 
splitting and there was a dull pain 
in his left elbow, but it really did not 
matter. ‘Yes, I’m all right,” he 
heard himself saying. ‘“‘ See what 
you can do with Prescott. I’m going 
to look for a fire-extinguisher or 
some buckets or something.” 

He climbed down the ladder to the 
cabin and groped round the walls 
for an extinguisher. There wasn’t 
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such a thing, or if there was he 
could not find it. Then he started to 
look for buckets under the side 
benches. He found a couple almost 
at once and lugged them up on deck. 
He unhooked the clasp-knife from 
Prescott’s belt and hacked at the 
towing-painter, and then with a 
length of this tied to one of the 
bucket handles he moved as near 
the flames as he could and began 
dredging water up and sluicing it aft 
along the deck. He worked feverishly 
and ineffectively, without pausing to 
consider the absurdity of pitting a 
few drops of water against five 
hundred gallons of petrol. Vaguely 
out of the corner of his eye he was 
conscious that Joan had joined him 
and was doing the same on the 
other side. 

It was quite hopeless. They 
needed fire- hoses, not buckets. 
They were far too slow and they 
could not get nearly close enough to 
make any impression. 

“It’s no damned use! ” he shouted. 
“ Get back again ! ” 

They dropped the buckets and 
rejoined the children in the bows. 
They were huddled together up 
there, watching every movement, 
their faces showing dead white in the 
glare against the darkness beyond. 
Prescott was with them. He seemed 
to have recovered sufficiently to 
drag himself to the other side of the 
hatch. Joan bent down and drew 
the children to her. She felt utterly 
weak and more than a little sick as 
she stared wildly over their heads 
for any possibility of rescue. 

“ A few minutes ago,” she thought, 


“we were miserable because the 
engine wouldn’t start. We dared to 
be miserable . . . then. Such a short 
time ago.... Oh, God!” 

She turned to George and gripped 
him fiercely by the arm. “ There 
must be something we can do?” she 
said desperately. “ We’ve got to get 
away somehow. Isn’t there a dinghy 
or anything ? ” 

For the life of him George could 
not answer. He was quite incapable 
of thinking straight. He just stood 
there in futile inaction with the cold 
fingers of near panic fluttering about 
his stomach. Then, struggling to 
collect his wits, he suddenly did 
think of something. 

“ Lifebelts!” he muttered. “‘ There 
must be some below.” 

He heard her catch her breath. 
“No! George,” she said, in a taut, 
nervous voice. “ Don’t go messing 
about down there again. What's 
the use? Let’s stick to the boat.” 
She paused, and swallowed with 
an effort. ‘“ Our friend’s back, you 
know.” 

“Nonsense,” he said angrily. 
He was not going to believe that—it 
was altogether too unpleasant. “ For 
God’s sake try and get some more 
life into Prescott,” he called as he 
started down the ladder. 

The heat in the cabin was intense 
and there was a filthy smell of fried 
paint. Any minute now the bulk- 
head would catch. He felt those 
flutters of panic coming on again, 
and he began rummaging blindly in 
the lockers with the sickening con- 
viction that there would be nothing 
there, 
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There were certainly no lifebelts. 
There were bars of soap, deck-cloths, 
scrubbers, and a mass of other junk, 
but precious little that would float. 
He tried the cupboard in the fore- 
peak—nothing but a lot of rope and 
another bucket. He wrenched at the 
door, failed to shift the hinges, and 
then started kicking madly at the 
side panels of the lockers. He man- 
aged to dislodge one, and then he 
heard his wife’s voice calling urgently 
down the hatch. 

“ Come up ! George. 
petrol tank’s caught! 
come uP!” 

Tearing the panel clear he made 
for the hatchway and hauled himself 
clumsily up the ladder. She clutched 
him under one armpit and heaved, 
with the result that he lost his grip 
on the hand-rail and fell sideways 


I think the 
George... 


over the coaming, still grasping his 
absurd little piece of wood. Recover- 
ing himself he was appalled to see, 
and hear, a rush of flame from the 
engine-room twenty or thirty feet 
high, roaring upwards with the force 


of a small volcano. 
had gone all right. 

“ Come on!” he shouted. “ Time 
to get out of this ! ” 

They stumbled forward and 
grabbed hold of the children. Pres- 
cott was already half over the rails 
and nerving himself to jump. Shera- 
ton bent down and gasped at his 
eldest: “‘ Hang on to my shoulders, 
Judy, when we get in the water. Not 
round my neck, d’you hear!” She 
nodded vigorously and fastened to 
his hand like a limpet. 

But he knew well enough how it 


Yes, the tanks 


would be. Even in a flat calm the 
children would drag them down in 
five minutes. He had often tried 
life-saving with them in fun, but 
they were apt to cling with such 
determination to his windpipe that 
it usually ended in screams and 
mouthfuls of water. And that was 
how it would end this time. Unless 
of course the shark .. . 

He balanced the plank on the guard- 
rail and turned to his wife. “ You 
go firs-——” he started to say. 

The sentence trailed off. She was 
standing quite rigid, staring into the 
darkness beyond the glare, her eyes 
wide in either terror or astonishment. 
As he looked he saw it too—a grey 
blur rushing out of the gloom 
towards them. A frightful thought 
crossed his mind. “He’s lost 
patience .. . he can’t wait!” But 
that was fantastic—it was a rag of 
cloud or a piece of canvas or some- 
thing, blowing before the wind. 

The next moment, in a smother 
of spray, a small boat crashed along- 
side, gear rattling and sails flapping 
wildly. Two black hands fumbled 
for a hold and a voice shouted: 
“Come on, mister! Quick, mister ! 
Hurry ! ” 

Sheraton discarded his piece of 
wood and swung Judy over. The 
boy at the tiller grabbed her legs, 
and that was one gone. Susan he 
dropped in, and she landed with a 
squeal of anguish astride one of the 
thwarts. ‘“‘ After you, Joan!” he 
yelled, and turned to Prescott. “We'll 
get in the bows.” 

But Prescott was already on his 
way. He fell clumsily, half across 
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the gunwale, and for one ghastly 
moment Sheraton thought the boat 
was going to capsize. It lurched 
violently inwards and shipped a 
quantity of water. There was a 
babel of protest and alarm. “ No 
more, mister . . . no more!” 

Sheraton paused irresolute, hang- 
ing outwards from the rail, one foot 
reaching down towards the boat. 
“No, mister... no more... full 
up!” jabbered two voices in chorus. 
“Jump! darling—jump!” urged 
a third. “Oh... quick!” 

There were other voices, surging 
in his ears, weakening his resolve, 
forcing him to listen. Goon... all or 
none... Jump! He could feel the 
heat of the flames behind him, 
scorching his right arm as he clutched 
the guard-rail. There was no way 
back. Beneath was a blur of panic 
and confusion. Beyond, a deadly 
wilderness of sea, and a horror he 
was not man enough to face. Not 
in the dark. Poor old Sheraton... 
ghastly business. . . . 

The bows were paying off rapidly, 
and a sheet of spray leapt upwards 
from the gap, peppering his legs. 
He gulped—groaned—looked wildly 
round at the flames. Better love hath 
no man... 

“Jump! darling.... Jump!” 

As delicately as he could, Sheraton 
jumped. 


The boat was little bigger than 
a canoe, and it was already grossly 
overloaded. With Sheraton’s added 
weight it was obviously and sicken- 
ingly unstable, and as it sagged 
heavily to leeward, a solid mass of 

S 


water poured over the gunwale. 
It seemed impossible that they could 
ever reach the shore. 

Sheraton worked frenziedly with a 
small tin bailer. It was a hopeless 
task but at least it kept his thoughts 
at bay, and that was where he wanted 
them. They were too unbearable 
to be allowed any closer. Self- 
reproach, shame, suspense, fear... . 
Fear predominated. Not so much the 
fear of drowning as a more intimate 
physical aversion to the idea of being 
snapped in half from below. He had 
a fairly vivid notion of how a shark 
would set about its business. It 
would strike upwards, violently, 
twisting as it came.... 

If he had stayed, would they have 
made it? Should he have stayed ? 
Could he have stayed...? He 
threw a brief glance over his shoulder 
at the blazing wreck astern. The 
whole after-part was alight, right 
down to the waterline. No, he 
couldn’t.... Not he... 

He was still bailing desperately 
long after they had wallowed into 
comparatively calm water in the lee 
of the land. If there had been 
anything much left to bail he might 
well have persevered until they 
finally grounded on the beach. For 
eventually they got there, and a very 
sorry-looking party most of them 
were as they tumbled out and watched 
the boys haul up their boat. 
Sheraton and his wife helped the 
two children back to the shelter of 
the low cliff while Prescott, after 
limping a few yards clear of the 
water, subsided with a grunt on the 
sand and began nursing a damaged 
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foot. By some freak of the explosion 
he seemed to have escaped any 
serious burns. The children were 
both shivering uncontrollably, though 
probably more from shock and 
reaction than from the drenching 
and the cool wind. From time to 
time a fresh outbreak of flame from 
the wreckage lit up their faces as 
they sat there watching it in numbed 
surprise. The wreckage of their 
fishing expedition. 

“Thank God for those boys,” 
said Sheraton at length. ‘“ Another 
minute and... .” 

Joan shuddered. “Don’t, George,” 
she whispered. “It doesn’t bear 
thinking about.” She started trying 
to massage some warmth into the 
nearest child. ‘“‘ What do we do 
next? I want to get these two into 
a hot bath.” 


A DAY’S 


Sheraton pulled himself together 


with an effort. “The boys will 
show us as far as the road,” he said, 
“and then we can probably thumb 
a lift. Ill drop off at the hospital 
with Prescott and come on later.” 

And then, he thought, there would 
be one or two explanations required. 
He looked out to sea again, and as if 
to emphasise the point a shower of 
sparks shot upwards as though the 
wreck were already settling deeper 
in the water. He wondered whether 
the shark would still be cruising 
about, waiting for supper to be 
served. He wondered what sort of 
a story he was going to spin to 
the Master Attendant when he got 
back. 

“ There’s going to be hell to pay 
in the dockyard,” he muttered. 


FISHING 


“They'll all be screaming for my 
blood.” 

It was an unhappy choice of words, 
and he felt Joan check her activities 
for a second. “Don’t, George,” 
she repeated sharply. Then, in a 
whisper again, “ D’you imagine our 
friend’s still out there ?” 

He laughed, rather smugly. It 
was easier to laugh now that they 
were on dry land, yet his voice as 
he replied was just a shade unsteady. 
“No, he’d be off at the first bang. 
They’re awful cowards, you know.” 

Something told him before he 
had finished speaking that he was 
rather overdoing it, and sure enough 
he was quickly to be put in his place. 
There was an awkward silence as 
Susan’s teeth stopped chattering. 

“ Mummy, what’s a coward?” 
she asked, with the tiresome insistence 
of the very young. 

Her mother for once was caught 
off her guard. “ Oh, just someone 
who gets easily frightened, darling,” 
she answered, massaging with 
renewed vigour. 

George Sheraton winced, and 
stared steadily out to sea. Susan 
was looking at him, he knew, and 
for a few dreadful moments he 
thought she was going to say some- 
thing really difficult. He had a 
strong impulse to get up and walk 
away, to hide himself, to do anything 
to avoid a condemnation which 
perhaps he richly deserved. Some- 
how or other he forced a smile and 
turned to meet her eye. 

Susan delivered herself of her 
verdict. 

“ Hollable fish,” she said. 
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BY BARNEY DICKINSON 


His name is Oliver Broadbent; 
but, in the way these things come 
about, at school he was rather 
humorously nicknamed Nicholas 
Narrowtwist, and then Old Narrow- 
twist for short. It suited him, 
somehow, and it stuck. 

He has always been one of those 
that overdo everything. He rushes 
his fences; or else, he tries to 
jump them far too soon. I mean 
this metaphorically, of course, but 
it is a true picture. He himself 
knows it well. He has come to 
grief more often than not as a result ; 
but he picks himself up again and 
goes at his next fence as fiercely 
as before. It is his nature; he 
cannot help it. He does not mind 
much either; for he is aware that 
there is something he will never 
be able to overdo. As we shall see. 

I first met Oliver on a sheep and 
cattle estancia in the north-western 
territory of Patagonia. It was one 
of those enormous estancias carrying 
about fifty thousand head of Merino 
sheep and some five thousand head 
of Hereford cattle. At that time I 
was overseer of the ‘seconds’ on 
the place. There were five of them, 
including our friend Old Narrow- 
twist. He did not mean to do so, 
but he gave me more trouble than 
the other four put together. But 


he had courage all right; plenty 
of it. 

Patagonia is a cold land; the 
wild wind whistles from the great 
mountains and strikes a deadly chill 
in the foot-hills where the estancias 
lie cowering in the canyons. There 
was much sheep-scab in those days ; 
we used to have to dip the flocks 
all through the bitter winter. I 
would do my best to get the dipping 
done in the shortest time possible, 
and as humanely as possible, too ; 


for the poor sheep would nearly 
freeze as they swam through the 
long dip. Many of them had heart- 


failure, and, despite the frantic 
efforts of the men wielding the crooks, 
these afflicted animals would drown 
before they could be extricated. 
One day we were dipping the 
flock rams. They were great valu- 
able Merinos, with curling horns 
and wrinkled fronts. We took extra 
good care of them, only a certain 
number being placed in the dip at 
a time. The rams seemed almost 
to enjoy drowning. Old Narrow- 
twist was, as usual, apparently in 
his element, despite the numbing 
cold. He was handling his crook 
with verve and vigour, all his 
attention upon the work. I do not 
remember a more harassing day 
than that one; the wind made it 
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almost impossible to think properly. 
Suddenly I noticed a curious com- 
motion down the dip. We were 
short-handed that day, and I could 
not leave my all-important post at 
the head of the dip. I looked 
anxiously towards the far end; 
what was my astonishment to see 
Old Narrowtwist fling away his 
crook and plunge into the freezing 
dip. He bobbed up immediately 
and I realised what had happened. 
A great big ram was doing its best 
to commit suicide, and our friend 
had decided to forestall it. He 
grasped the drowning ram by its 
horns, and proceeded to carry out 
a sort of life-saving act. Forgetting 
my duty, I rushed to the end of the 
dip to help them up. As I did so, 
I noticed his face. The ungrateful 


ram had smitten him repeatedly 
in a particular part of his anatomy, 


with the direst results. He was blue. 
We had to stop pperations for a 
time and carry him to the staff 
quarters. There he was put to bed. 
It took us twice as long to finish 
the work that day. Old Narrow- 
twist was not popular. The remarks 
bandied to and fro about him, and 
his, were not at all complimentary. 

To give the devil his due, however, 
he was extraordinarily active in the 
sheep-yards. Should we be dosing 
for fluke, or parting off, he was 
always in the thick of the fray. 
Were I to vault a pen to get at the 
head of a mob in order to make 
them rattle up the race, he would 
hurdle it and get there first. 
Admirable ! 

But, at times, he would overdo 


it. I did not allow many dogs in 
the yards, and never any that were 
not silent. An excess of noise con- 
founds sheep, making them unduly 
nervous. This has always been one 
of my favourite maxims. One day 
we had a great mob of wethers in 
the yards; there must have been 
three thousand five hundred of 
them, and they were rather wild. 
They had been out for some time 
in a paddock high in the Cordillera, 
and had not seen much of human 
life. We had mustered them with 
extreme difficulty, and now they had 
to be handled with great care. 
Wethers, when frightened, can per- 
form some remarkable and unex- 
pected feats. 

Old Narrowtwist was in his 
element again. It was obvious 
that he loved yard work of any 
kind; but when there was some 
excitement added to it—well! I 
wanted to inspect and cull these 
wethers. For this they had to be 
run up into the pens leading to 
the dip. The left-hand rails of these 
pens were old; and, as a result, 
they had sunk a little. It was very 
necessary to get the wethers to 
flow up into the pens steadily. 
After some trouble, we had them 
heading in the right direction. Soon 
they were beginning to drift quietly 
up the boards, as tame as could 
be. Then, overcome by excitement, 
Old Narrowtwist lost his head; he 
began barking furiously, like a puny 


_ puppy, and rushed up and down 


the pens. The effect on the wethers 
was instantaneous. The leader gave 
a bound like a springbok and cleared 
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the rails in one enormous leap. The 
rest followed. It was like some 
extraordinary ovine Grand National. 
I was speechless. Not so Mr Oliver 
Broadbent ; he sprinted among the 
sheep, like a cross-country runner 
gone loco, and vainly tried to hold 
them. He did not live that down 
easily. 

As for his riding! It was really 
impressive. He dressed in a Wild 
West manner, and rode a big Texan 
saddle with a horn slanting like 
the leaning tower of Pisa from 
the bow. Often the peons would 
come running, their faces glistening 
with alarm, to tell me that Don De 
Venta (this was the nearest they 
could get to Broadbent—it means 
‘on sale’) had gone off on his own 
to round up the unbroken horses 
in some far Cordillera paddock, 
and what should they do about it. 
For those horses had to be brought 
in next week; and if Don De Venta 
chased them today, they would be 
far too wild to bring in later. So 
I would go after the Lone Rider 
of the Narrowtwist, as his companions 
called him. Of course he never went 
slowly. Oh, no! I would espy a 
bobbing figure far away, galloping as 
though the Black Band from Dead 
Man’s Gulch were after him. I 
would heave a heavy sigh, and go 
home. 

He decided to tame his own 
tropilla. I tried to dissuade him. 
“You’re not a domador,” I said; 
“it takes a real horsebreaker to do 
that. Your mother and father might 
not like you to break your neck.” 
There I blundered: I had forgotten 


he was an orphan. A flicker of 
sadness crept over his face. I tried 
to make amends. “ Sorry, Oliver,” 
I said, “ I didn’t mean that.” It was 
the first time I called him Oliver. 

When I think back over the 
wisdom of the years, it seems to me 
now that this was perhaps the reason 
for his explosive behaviour. He 
had been badly hurt as a child; 
he had never known the warmth of a 
home, and he was trying to over- 
come it in his own way. Well, he 
tamed that fropilla all right; the 
domador was delighted. I shall 
never forget the way Oliver clung 
to his great Texan saddle, his eyes 
as bright as the silver buttons on 
his fancy jacket, while those raw 
ponies did their level best to have 
him off. Naturally he came off 
often enough; but he stayed on 
just as often, too. At the back of 
my mind I realised he truly relished 
the job. Not only was he getting 
the better of those wild devils; 
he was getting the better of some 
queer kink, some strange twist in his 
own nature. I said his nickname 
suited him. 

But, as always, he went too far. 
Bright and early one morning, when 
the spring frost still scintillated on 
the corral rails, Oliver took it into 
his head to ride one of those horses 
bareback. Without waiting for the 
domador, he proceeded to catch the 
animal that had given him most 
trouble. Taking a firm hold of the 
halter-rope, he vaulted on to its 
frosty back. The domador, hearing a 
cry, came running out. He found 
poor Oliver lying flat on his back 
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in the middle of the corral, quite 
unconscious (‘like one dead,’ said 
the domador), and with the horse 
sniffing curiously at a foot that was 
certainly pointing the wrong way. 

It was a bad break, and it put 
him out of action for months. The 
boss was not at all pleased, and J 
got the blame. 

By the time the cattle work came 
round, Oliver was fully recovered. 
I think he must have read any 
number of Westerns while he was 
laid up; for, much to the astonish- 
ment of us all, he turned up at the 
first rodeo, where calves were to 
be castrated and marked, with an 
ordinary hemp rope tied to his 
saddle-horn. 

“What have you got 
Oliver ?” I inquired. 

“A rope, of course. 
the correct term.” 


there, 


Lariat is 


“ What are you going to do with 
it? Hang yourself?” 

He looked at me steadily. 
going to use it like they do at rodeos 


“ I’m 


in the States,” he said. Now, I 
have no quarrel with roping; I 
can use a rope myself. But it takes 
years of practice, and the first 
consideration is to train your horse. 
Horses in the Argentine are not 
trained for the cowboy type of 
roping; they only understand the 
rawhide lasso, which is quite different. 

“Why not use a rawhide lasso 
like they do here,” I said mildly ; 
“your horse doesn’t come from the 
States.” 

He laughed. “ Oh, that’s all right,” 
he said. “Tl take him quietly 
and he’ll soon get the hang of it.” 


“ O.K., O.K.,” I said, “ upon your 
own head be it, my son.” 

He went into the middle of that 
mob of cattle—there must have 
been eight hundred head — and 
started twirling his short hemp 
rope, while the peons gazed at him 
as though he had gone crazy. For 
quite a time he did not rope anything. 
Then, quite suddenly, he seemed 
to get the knack of the thing, and 
he caught one. He dragged the 
calf out in triumph, and even the 
ranks of Tuscany could scarce for- 
bear to cheer. Then he did it again 
and again, hardly ever missing. 
But, alas, he could not leave it at 
that. He had been roping the calves 
from the off-side of his horse, which 
is the customary way in the Argentine; 
and though this animal had jibbed 
a little when the tug came from his 
withers, instead of from his flank, 
which he was used to, he did not 
seem to mind overmuch, probably 
sensing that he had an eccentric 
human being on his back. Now 
Oliver decided to rope from the 
near-side. He roped a calf; the 
lariat tightened, and the horse, 
feeling a sudden tug on the wrong 
side, lost his temper. Down went 
his head, and up went his spine in 
a wicked jump. Oliver could have 
sat him easily, but unfortunately 
the rope became entangled between 
the animal’s hind legs. He went 
berserk ; he thrashed about viciously, 
lost his balance, and crashed over 
backwards. 

Oliver was four months in the 
British Hospital in Buenos Aires, 
with a fractured thigh. And he got 
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the sack; I could not help him. 
But J, as usual, got the blame. 
When I went on leave, Oliver 
was convalescing and quite cheerful. 
Therefore he suggested that we 
should do the town together, and 
I agreed. We decided to meet on 
the following evening at the Tab-a- 
ris, which is the finest night-club 
in B.A.; and, indeed, perhaps one 
of the finest in the world, and where 
the hostesses are very beautiful, 
very lively, and very good dancers. 
I arrived at 11.30 P.M., and Oliver 
was already well away. He was 


surrounded by a bevy of the ‘ Tab. 
lovelies,’ as they are called, and he 
was giving them a real treat. Whis- 
kies-and-sodas stood in serried ranks 
on the table, while little glasses of 
kummel made their frequent appear- 
ance, and equally frequent disappear- 


ance. It must have cost him a lot 
of money. He would not let me 
pay acent. He always had plenty of 
money. He insisted, too, that we 
should meet there again two nights 
later. 

As before, he was the first. This 
time he was encircled by an entirely 
new flock of femininity. I thought 
it a pity, for I had found nothing 
wrong with the first lot. Here 
again the whiskies, the brandies, 
the kummels, flowed like fire; and 
the girls became more and more 
lively. Money went down the drain, 
faster and faster. I took Old Narrow- 
twist aside. “I say,” I said, “don’t 
you think you’re rather overdoing 
&e* 

“ Stop!” he yelled, so that every- 
body stared, suspecting an affaire 


de ceur between us; “don’t say 
it. Don’t. If I can’t do it here, 
where the hell can I?” 

To which I had no answer ; either 
then, or now. 


The war came. Oliver was the 
first to leave. The rest of us were 
content to wait till we found out 
who was going to pay our passages. 
Not so Old Narrowtwist. He worked 
his own passage on a tumble-down 
freighter, and narrowly escaped 
being torpedoed off the Western 
Approaches. He got home some 
months before the rest of us. 

I was married by this time. 
When eventually we reached England, 
I joined the R.A.F., while my wife 
decided on the W.A.A.F. I heard 
nothing at all of Oliver, and wondered 
whether I would ever again have the 
pleasure of saying, “ Overdoing it 
again, you Old Narrowtwist! ” 

What was my delight, therefore, 
some eight months later, to run 
into him on a flying-instructors’ 
course at Scone Aerodrome, just 
outside Perth. He was the same Old 
Narrowtwist, looking better than 
ever. I was not at all surprised when 
he told me that, though he did not 
want to be an instructor, he had 
passed out near the top of his 
training school. “I was doomed,” 
he sighed, “so here I am.” 

I can never understand why, even 
then, he just Aad to overdo it again. 
I flew with him often—in Tigers and 
Maggies—and he was as astonishing 
a pilot as he had been an estancia 
second. We did a good deal of 
aerobatics on that course; and, 
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while the rest of us were quite 
content to do just one ‘ bunt ’—that 
awful performance where the aero- 
plane does an outside loop and the 
pilot feels like a cork about to ex- 
plode from the champagne bottle 
—Old Narrowtwist would do two 
in succession. I was flying with 
him one afternoon, when, without 
much warning, he did this. I verily 
believe that my eyeballs stood forth 
from their sockets, like those of a 
Mexican mummer at carnival. For 
weeks afterwards I had a nasty 
feeling that I bore a close resemblence 
to a cod that has come up from the 
bottom of the ocean too quickly. 
As for low flying! He flew under 
everything imaginable. High-tension 
cables were child’s play to him. 
Some fellows on that course swore 
they had seen him fly through a 
railway tunnel; but I do not know 


about that. I do know, though, that 
his inverted flying made my stomach 
sink, or, I suppose I should say, rise. 

Despite all this, he passed out 


safely. His patter was excellent, 
and, of course, he had no nerves of 
that sort. I was posted to Carlisle, 
but Oliver remained at Perth. 
Months passed, and we got on with 
our jobs; though, after the novelty 
had worn off, most of us began to 
itch to be on ‘ Ops.’ 

Through the R.A.F. ‘ bush tele- 
graph ’ I heard that Oliver was doing 
very well at Perth. He was flying 
more hours than other instructors, 
and getting more pupils to go solo 
in a shorter time. This was no 
surprise to me. But how long would 
it last? Then, some weeks later, 


I heard that he had been posted to an 
Operational Training Unit. I was 
full of envy; how the devil had he 
managed it, when none of the rest 
of us could, at that time? Then 
came the story. 

It seems that he was in a great 
hurry, late one afternoon, to finish 
off one of his most promising 
pupils. They were to do inverted 
flying. Oliver was so impatient to 
get airborne that he swung the prop. 
of the Tiger himself; and, hopping 
in, ordered a boy to take the chocks 
away quickly. He climbed to about 
three thousand feet over the aero- 
drome, and had a good look below. 
Then he told the pupil to tighten his 
harness, in readiness for the inverted 
flying. Finally he turned the little 
aeroplane onto its back, and fell out! 

The pupil could fly quite well. 
He landed the Tiger with a flourish, 
a great grin on his face, full of the 
extraordinary tidings he was about 
to tell. I still do not believe that 
Old Narrowtwist really forgot his 
own harness; and I find it most 
difficult to understand how he was not 
grounded for good. Perhaps coming 
from the Argentine had something 
to do with it, and his natural good 
nature, too. And perhaps the kindli- 
ness of the C.O., as well. Whatever 
the truth of the matter, he got away 
with it again. But his log-book did 
not look so pretty after that; not 
that this worried him. He never 
cared about his log-book. He was 
far prouder of his Caterpillar Badge. 

At long last I, too, was posted to 
an O.T.U., and subsequently found 
myself on 101 Squadron at Ludford 
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Magna, flying Lancasters. I heard 
that Old Narrowtwist was some- 
where in the area, too, but I could 
not find out exactly where. We 
were bombing Berlin a good deal 
by this time, and we were all very 
busy. And then, one night, we 
went on one of those short raids 
which we always looked upon as a 
respite. It was on Rouen, I think. 
Old Narrowtwist was on the same 
raid. 

As far as I was concerned, it went 
off very well; and, two weeks later, 
I was on leave. While in London, 
I heard from a friend at the Over- 
seas Club that Old Narrowtwist had 
‘bought it’ over Rouen that night, 
and was now in hospital. I went 
to see him. I was appalled when 


they told me that he had lost his 
left eye, and had one leg smashed. 


I asked the pretty sister whether I 
would be allowed to talk to him. 
“Oh, lord, yes,” she replied cheer- 
fully. “ He’s as happy as a cricket. 
Go on in.” I went into that bril- 
liantly clean ward, and the smell of 
antiseptics stung me from all sides. 
There was Old Narrowtwist, bless 
him, propped up on pillows and with 
an extraordinary contrivance holding 
up his leg. His one blue eye was 
shining like a forget-me-not in a 
snowfield of bandages. He was 
pleased to see me. I could not speak 
for a while; then I said, “ Well, 
you old ass. On a raid like that! 
What happened ?” 

His eye blinked. “ What height 
did they tell you to bomb from?” 
he asked. 

“ Fifteen thousand feet.” 

$2 


“It was too high. Much too high 
for a place like Rouen. I went down 
to six thousand, and flak got us. My 
leg was hit, and a splinter shot off 
the stick into my eye. I got the 
old kite back O.K., though, with only 
two engines—and one of them not 
so good. I piled her up on the grass, 
and we slithered like fun. No one 
was hurt, and I’m sure our cookie 
hit the target. We could see it.” 

I started to say something, but 
his eye stopped me. “ Now, now, 
old chap,” he said, mistaking my 
thoughts; “I know what’s in your 
head. Old Narrowtwist has over- 
done it again. Well, perhaps I 
have. I can’t help myself. I was 
born that way. I’m not like you 
steady-going blighters who seem to 
be able to toe the line all the time 
and never slither over it.” He said 
no more, and I knew that he was 
tired. There was a shadow of 
sadness round the forget-me-not 
now. So I said, “ Good-bye, you 
old owl; and good luck.” 

He smiled again, though his eye 
did not. “And the same to you,” 
he said. “ And remember; toe the 
line. Toe the line!” 

That was the last time I saw him 
in England, for I myself was soon 
shot down. I spent the following 
year in a P.o.W. camp. When the 
war in Europe folded up, and I 
returned, I heard all about Oliver’s 
last flying exploit in the Royal Air 
Force. I think it deserves recording 
here. 

Apparently, as usual, he made a 
quick recovery. The loss of his eye 
did not seem to worry him unduly. 
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He sported a black patch over it; 
and, with his curly moustachios, he 
looked very piratical. His leg healed 
quite well, too, though its shape 
was somewhat altered and he walked 
with a limp. The powers that be 
would not let him go back to flying 
duties. He was posted to Carlisle 
—where I myself had been—as an 
instructor of aerodynamics. This 
infuriated him. For a long time he 
worried the C.O. and the Chief 
Flying Instructor unceasingly with 
requests to be allowed to fly again. 
Eventually these good men gave in 
(everybody gave in to him—in the 
end), and he was told that he could 
fly with the best pupil of the course 
then at the school. 

I can well imagine Old Narrow- 
twist’s utter delight. It was a fine 
morning when he took off in the 
Tiger, and his heart was singing. 
He immediately climbed to ten 
thousand feet, where he told his 
pupil to tighten his harness, for they 
were to do some aerobatics. It 
was a long time since Oliver had 
handled a Tiger Moth. After having 
flown a badly damaged Lancaster 
home on two engines, with one of 
his eyes gone, and no aid from a leg, 
the Tiger seemed like a toy. He 
did everything in the book. He 
threw that little aeroplane round 
the sky, and played with it like a 
kitten with a ping-pong ball. Never 
had he enjoyed himself more. 

At length, after quite a time, he 
flew straight and level. He glanced 
below. There was nothing to be 
seen of the land of England; it was 
completely blanketed out by dense 


cloud. Oliver, intent on his aero- 
batics, had not noticed the atmo- 
spheric disturbances going on below; 
nor had the pupil. For he, poor lad, 
was far too sick to think coherently 
—let alone anything else. 

“ Looks like a bit of cloud below,” 
said Oliver down the speaking tube. 

“Yes, sir,” came the faint reply. 

“Any idea where we are?” 

“ Gug !”’ was the answer. “ Gug! 
Gug! Gug!” 

“Put your mouth nearer the 
speaking-tube,” said Oliver, “ I can’t 
hear you.” 

“ Gug, sir! G-gug!” 

Oliver, glancing back in alarm, 
was just in time to see that the 
pupil had had more than he could 
stand. Full of chagrin, now, he 
decided to land without delay; and, 
coming to the vague conclusion 
that it would be best to descend in 
a westerly direction, since the wind 
at ground level had been blowing 
from there, he put the Tiger into a 
steady descent. At three thousand 
feet they entered cloud; at two 
thousand they were still in it, and 
at one thousand they came out. 
Oliver now felt somewhat anxious ; 
he had no idea where he was, and 
visibility was deteriorating rapidly. 
There was much mist below. He 
went down another three hundred 
feet gingerly ; and, with a quirk of 
apprehension, suddenly realised they 
were flying over the sea! But what 
sea? While this unpalatable thought 
was chasing itself round his mind, 
a Hurricane skidded past the Tiger, 
almost too close to be comfortable. 
Oliver saw it waggle its wings, do 
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a 180-degree turn and fly back the 
way it had come. He shoved the 
throttle full open, turned his own 
craft on a sixpence and made off after 
his guide. He landed at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, having gone some miles over 
the North Sea in cloud before they 
fetched him back. He had quite 
forgotten that a light aeroplane like 
a Tiger Moth can drift a very long 
way even in the mildest of breezes. 
And the wind that day was no breeze ; 
moreover, it had backed. 

Flying Control at the Berwick 
aerodrome could not make out what 
he had been up to. “ D’you mean 
to say, Flight-Lieutenant, that the 
wind blew you here all the way from 
Carlisle?” 

“ That’s it, sir.” 

“ But didn’t you realise what was 
happening ? ” 

“No, sir. Too intent on my 
aerobatics. Ask the pupil.” 

O.C. Flying Control turned to the 
pupil. “Is that so?” 

The pupil, whose face was as 
white as the flash he wore in his 
forage cap, and who had not opened 
his mouth since he was sick in the 
Tiger, made a gallant effort. But 
it was no good. He just managed 
to get out of the door in time. 

Old Narrowtwist was taken before 
the Station C.O. to explain himself. 
“Well,” said that mighty man, 
“ what’s your name?” 

“ Flight-Lieutenant Nicholas Nar- 
rowtwist,” said Flight-Lieutenant 
Oliver Broadbent without hesitation. 
Then, suddenly realising the enor- 
mity of what he had said, he rushed 
in again, “I—I mean Flight-Lieu- 


tenant Oliver Broadbent, sir,” he 
spluttered. 

The C.O. stood amazed. Then 
he smiled. ‘‘ Corporal,” he said, 
“that’s worth taking a note of. 
Flight-Lieutenant Nicholas Oliver 
Broadbent-Narrowtwist! Put it 
down.” Turning to poor Oliver, 
he added, “ And now, Flight-Lieu- 
tenant Martin Chuzzlewitt, what 
about discussing this matter over a 
pot of ale?” 

Everybody liked Old Narrowtwist ; 
it was his ingenuous countenance, no 
doubt. But perhaps this time another 
factor entered into it. The Com- 
manding Officer, too, had only one 
eye. 


It was only to be expected that 
most of us came back to the Argentine 
after the War. There were family 
loyalties to think about, and a natural 
desire to see the land of our birth 
again, too. The political atmosphere, 
however, was hardly prepossessing. 
I am sure that had we known what 
sort of an era we were to live through, 
not one of us would have returned. 
Old Narrowtwist least of all. He 
loathed Perén, and all the latter 
stood for, right from the beginning. 
“This is what we’ve been fighting 
in Europe,” he would exclaim 
furiously, “and now we have the 
vile thing here.” 

He decided to fight it. He took a 
job as a reporter on the newspaper 
‘La Prensa’ in Buenos Aires. It 
was the last bastion of the free press 
in Argentina, and it defied the 
dictator. But, on 27th February 
1951, Peron murdered ‘La Prensa’ ; 
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and its gallant editor, Dr Alberto 
Gainza Paz, had to flee to Uruguay. 

By this time, my wife and I, having 
tired of the chicanery of life in 
Buenos Aires, had retired to live in 
the Southern Andes. We did not 
care if we never saw B.A. again. 
One day, much to my surprise, I 
received a letter from Old Narrow- 
twist. In it he said that he was 
getting out of B.A.; that it was now 
useless to go on kicking against the 
pricks; he had done all he could. 
There was a fruit-farm for sale in 
the Valley of the Rio Negro, where 


there is a fruit district in the middle of _ 


the Northern Patagonian desert. He 
was interested. The farm was at a 
place called Cinco Saltos, where a 
flourishing British community had 
been established for many years. He 
was sick of foreigners. 

He went there to investigate. He 
liked the farm, and he was charmed 
by the people. This last considera- 
tion decided him. Never had he 
met a more likeable, or more inter- 
esting, heterogeneous group. They 
were retired railway people; retired 
business people; some retired Ser- 
vice officers ; several retired estancia 
managers. And their sons and 
daughters, grandsons and grand- 
daughters, who were not, of course, 
retired at all. Children and adults 
met at the Club; it was a lively 
place. 

There was another consideration. 
The British were responsible for the 
fruit valley. In the days when the 
railways belonged to the British, top 
railwaymen of the Western line had 
seen the tremendous possibilities of 


damming the Rio Neuquén, which 
flows into the Rio Negro, and irrigat- 
ing a huge area through which the 
railway, and its branch lines, ran. 
The project was a great success ; 
and, naturally, British people were 
the first settlers, mainly in the Cinco 
Saltos district—the best. 

Today most of the races of Europe 
are represented in this valley, and it 
has developed enormously. It is a 
beautiful place; a vast oasis in the 
desert; a long fertile plain spread 
between red, ochre and blue hills. 
It makes a chequer-board of farms— 
modest farms for the Argentine—with 
apples and pears taking first place ; 
but with tall vines and low vines, 
too, and peaches and plums, rasp- 
berries and blackberries, redcurrants 
and blackcurrants. The farms are 
surrounded—indeed, caged in—by 
rows and rows of stately, graceful 
poplars guarding the orchards from 
the fierce desert winds. The houses 
—mostly one-storey, with verandahs 
and tiled floors—breathe comfort 
and good living; while many of the 
gardens are a delight, with wide 
green lawns and beautiful roses. 
And there are squat towns, where 
one can buy almost anything from 
a tie-pin to a tam-o’-shanter. The 
great packing-sheds stand by these 
towns ; pompous with the certainty 
that, in the harvest, tons of apples 
and pears will be poured into these 
mighty cornucopia, to emerge at 
the other end in little boxes bound 
for B.A. and Brazil. There are vast 
wine-vats, too, agape to receive the 
juice of the blue and yellow grapes ; 
and cheek-by-jowl with these lie the 
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cider factories, awaiting the fallen 
fruit that is good for nothing else. 
All this is what otherwise would 
have been just a salty depression in 
the desert. 

It appealed to Oliver. It was 
magnificent. So, though he used up 
all his capital to do so, and a loan 
from the bank as well, he bought the 
farm. It was well worth while. He 
wrote to me now and then, and at 
times he would come down to my 
place in the Cordillera for the fishing. 
He had settled down, it seemed, but 
he would not get married. I tried to 
persuade him to do so; but he replied 
with a grin, “You know what I’m 
like, old man. Id probably overdo 
the thing, and marry a teen-ager who 
would lead me a sorry dance ! ” 

So I said no more. 


The years passed, and the dictator- 
ship went from bad to worse. 
Despite the fact that few of us, 
especially those living in remote 
districts, ever came into direct con- 
flict with the régime, we could not 
help but feel the heavy sadness in 
the land. We would weep inwardly 
at the debasement of a country in 
which we were destined to live, and 
for which we had a real tenderness. 
Besides, we were all getting steadily 
poorer. And then Perén’s star began 
to wane, and it was the beginning of 
the end—at last. 

The days of the Revolution were 
exciting. All the world now knows 
what happened, but few people who 
were not directly concerned will 
realise how we all felt. My wife and 
I sat with our ears glued to the radio 


for practically every hour of every 
day. When we heard that the City 
of Cérdoba had fallen into the hands 
of the Liberating forces, we cheered ; 
and when we heard that it had been 
retaken by the Perénistas, our hearts 
were well in our boots. However, 
the communiqués from Uruguay, 
from Chile, and even from Peru told 
us the true story. The rebels were 
winning. Cérdoba had not fallen. 
The Perénista troops were fast 
going over to the other side; and 
many not yet in the fight, who 
waited to see which way the cat would 
jump, did likewise. The heartening 
messages from the Fleet, steaming 
towards Buenos Aires, thrilled us. 
And when we heard that Rosario, 
the second city of Argentina and 
my wife’s home town, had joined the 
Rebel movement, we fairly jigged for 
joy. Finally the State Radio from 
B.A. changed its tune, announcing 
the victory of the Army of Liberation, 
and playing selections from Gilbert 
and Sullivan. It was all over. 
Perén had scooted. 

Not long afterwards, my wife and 
I realised that we needed a holiday. 
We had not been away for two years, 
and that is too long. So we packed 
our bags, boarded our jeep, and set 
off for the valley four hundred kilo- 
metres away. It would be nice to 
be there for Christmas. 

The valley was agog with excite- 
ment, relief, and a simply wonderful 
story about dear old Oliver. “‘ Haven’t 
you heard ? ” said my brother-in-law, 
on whose farm we were staying; 
“Old Narrowtwist went off and 
joined the Revolution. I thought he 
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had been rather queer lately—very 
secretive. Quite a cloak-and-dagger 
look about him, in fact. You know 
the way he always tends to overdo 
everything ; well, not long ago, he 
started rushing about the valley, 
mixing with all kinds of odd people. 
Poles, Germans and the like. And 
then the next thing we knew was that 
he had gone to B.A. And do you 
know what he did there ?” 

“No, what ?” 

“ Well, believe it or not, he formed 
an International Brigade with those 
types he’d been visiting in the 
valley. Somebody must have tipped 
him off about the Revolution, and he 
just couldn’t resist it. You know 
what he’s like. Lots of people 
laughed at him, but .. .” 

One evening when we were relaxing 
after some energetic tennis at the 
Club, and when we least expected it, 
who should suddenly enter by the 
front door of the house and clatter 
his way down the tiled corridors to 
the verandah where we sat, but dear 
Old Narrowtwist. 

We were delighted to see him, 
and excited too. We plied him with 
refreshment; and, though he was 
unwilling to tell his tale, in the end 
we got it out of him. I will put it 
down here in his own words. 

“You know,” he said, his solitary 
eye shining, “ how I’ve always loathed 
that scooter-mad idiot Perén. Well, 
after the churches were burnt, I just 
couldn’t believe the people would 
take it lying down, so I started 
casting round to see if I couldn’t 
find out something. And I did— 
from the Perénistas themselves. They 


seemed to know that a revolution was 
brewing. After that I got active. I 
discovered who were the main haters 
of the régime, in this valley, and I 
contacted them. Some of them were 
already in touch with the Under- 
ground in Cérdoba. From then on 
it was a piece of cake. I went to 
Cérdoba in a bus. It was the same 
bus that General Lonardi took. 
That’s a joke, if you like! Fancy 
the leader of a Liberating movement 
travelling to the rendezvous in a bus. 
It could happen only in South 
America! But it was a wise move, 
too. The Police were searching all 
cars thoroughly, but they weren’t 
worrying about the buses. They 
stopped us, took a cursory look 
inside, and then let us go on. 
“When I got to Cérdoba, I 
immediately contacted my group, 
which was to muster in a store used 
by the Underground. They were 
all there already, and we had quite a 
party. Next day the fireworks 
started in earnest, and there was 
some enthusiastic fighting round our 
meeting-place. I was impressed by 
the cool tactics of the rebel troops, 
who pressed on regardless. Well— 
I, together with that German chap, 
Hans Huber, who lives down the 
line, got into a jeep and beat it as 
quickly as we could to an aerodrome 
on the outskirts of the city that had 
declared for the Rebels. The Perén- 
ista Air Force was bombing the place 
with Avro Lincolns, concentrating 
on the runway. Hans and I unloaded 
all the pamphlets we’d brought in 
the jeep, and a tommy-gun Hans 
had pinched, and raced for one of 
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the hangars. There was a two-seater 
Focke-Wolff trainer there, ready for 
us, and we piled in. I taxied the 
thing out and took off straightaway. 
It was rather a ropy take-off—I 
haven’t flown for years—but I hadn’t 
told them that. Anyway, she came 
unstuck all right, though I just 
cleared the surrounding hills. 

“ Our job was to attack a Perénista 
column that was approaching up the 
tarmac road from the south. Before 
long we spotted them, strung out 
for miles along the road, like a neck- 
lace of dirty brown beads. I put 
that old Folcke-Wolff into a dive and 
shrieked over their heads, while 
Hans baled out the propaganda 
pamphlets exhorting the Perénistas 
to remember the Navy and lay down 
their arms. He had a pot-shot at 
them with his tommy-gun, too, 
between whiles. They fired at us 
with machine-guns, but they couldn’t 
have hit a haystack; and, of course, 
I weaved like fun. Suddenly I heard 
a shrill whine above the din our old 
engine was making. For a moment 
I was scared. I saw three Gloucester 
Meteors flash by, and I thought they 
were Perénistas. But they turned 
steeply, miles away, and attacked low 
over the troops on the road. The 
latter had disappeared into ditches 
and things, long before the Meteors 
opened fire, and I don’t think any- 
body was much hurt. I have an 
inkling the jet pilots aimed high on 
purpose, too. However, the column 
realised the Air Force boys could 
mean business, so up went the jolly 
old white flag. The Meteors then 
did another dummy-run, after which 


every soldier in that battalion must 
have stuck something white on his 
rifle! Meanwhile I was stooging 
around, enjoying myself very much 
indeed; while Hans—that blood- 
thirsty Hun—was using his tommy- 
gun again. Presently one of the jet 
pilots slowed down as much as he 
dared and came alongside. My old 
kite had radio; I realised the chap 
wanted to speak to me, so I plugged 
in. 

“* Who are you ?’ he said. 

“* “Group Commander of the Inter- 
national Commando Brigade,’ I re- 
plied. I didn’t tell him, of course, 
that we numbered only seven—two 
Poles, three Germans, one Corsican 
and myself. 

“He seemed impressed. ‘ Excel- 
lent,’ he said, ‘ excellent. Now you 
must land by that battalion and take 
over their surrender. Your aero- 
plane can land there. We cannot. 
Viva La Liberacién!’ With that he 
boosted his jets, or whatever they 
do nowadays, and buzzed off. They 
didn’t go far away, however; they 
kept flying around all right. So I 
landed and Hans and I walked 
towards the column; Hans simply 
itching to let fly with his blasted gun. 
The battalion commander came out 
to meet us, looking as white as his 
flag, and surrendered very prettily. 
The jets waggled their wings and 
zoomed away. And that, my friends, 
was that. 

“ Afterwards I had to sit there, 
sipping matés, and talking to the 
battalion commander and the other 
officers—they were all anxious to 
know whether the civilian movement 
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in Cérdoba was being successful— 
waiting till someone from the vic- 
torious army—whichever it proved to 
be—should come along and solve the 
situation. We were there all night 
and most of the next day. By which 
time, after having listened to the 
radio from Montevideo, we realised 
that the Rebels were winning. And 
then the battalion commander, 
obviously tremendously _ relieved, 
decided to declare for the Liberators. 
So I let them go. Hans and I climbed 
into the plane again and flew back 
over the hills to the aerodrome. 
We were just in time for some of the 
tail-end of that day’s bitter fighting 
in the old city. Of my International 
Brigade only four were left. Hans, 
the two Poles and myself.” 

You could have heard a pin drop 
when he finished. I was humbled. 
Sheer bravery brings a lump to my 
throat. 

But Old Narrowtwist looked at me, 
and grinned. “I know what you’re 
thinking,” he exclaimed; “ your 
favourite prejudice. That it was 
unnecessary for me to take such a 
part in the Revolution. That, as 
usual, I overdid it.” 

But I had nothing to say to that 
then. I have nothing now. 


Quite soon we had forgotten all 
about the Revolution, for the Christ- 
mas spirit was upon us. Moreover, 
now there was an entirely new in- 
terest in the valley. A girl, the sister 
of one of the most popular young 
married ladies of the British Com- 
munity, had recently arrived straight 
from England ; from Liverpool. 


Any fresh face in the Community 
will cause a stir; but, more significant, 
this girl was an Olympic athlete— 
or so they said. Her sister gave a 
gin-and-tonic party for her ‘ to meet 
The Valley’; and all The Valley 
certainly turned up. I had expected 
to see one of those rather tough young 
women who put the shot, and throw 
the hammer, and what-not. When 
I caught sight of this girl, 1 saw my 
error. Here was a tall young lady, 
with long shapely limbs, a slender 
graceful figure, and extremely comely 
shoulders, watching the people as 
they milled round. There was rather 
a long look in her eyes, too, with a 
sparkle of humour in the corners. 
Though her hands were those of an 
artist, she had the indefinable stamp 
of an athlete about her. I was sure 
she could either run a mile in five 
minutes, or fly over hurdles. She 
could ; I was told later that she was 
a champion hurdler. I was not 
surprised. It accounted for her self- 
possession, which was marked. She 
was most attractive. 

As her sister introduced her all 
round I noticed something else. She 
had a soft, quiet voice, with just the 
touch of a North-country accent to 
lend it further charm. It was a treat 
to hear in a land where everybody 
gets into the habit of shouting. Her 
greeting, too, was charming. So 
different from that other, that cold, 
aloof ‘ How do you do?’ 

“How are you, Jill?” was her way. 
“How are you, Jack? How are you, 
Peter? How are you, Paul?” 

And then I was _ introduced. 
“ How do you do?” said I. 
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At that moment Oliver tottered 
in; I say tottered, because he had had 
a few, and he overdid that too. 
“* And here,” said our pretty hostess, 
* is our local hero, Oliver Broadbent ; 
usually known as Nicholas Narrow- 
twist.” 

The girl never turned a hair; 
she did not bat an eyelid. “ How 
are you, Oliver?” she said. He, 
poor chap, blushed scarlet. As I 
looked at them, I caught the expres- 
sion in his solitary eye. It was like 
a shy cornflower in a ripening field. 

Christmas came and went. Father 
Christmas (an old Harrovian) came 
down the Club’s chimney with 
decorum. He gave the right presents 
to the right children ; and, occasion- 
ally, the wrong present to the wrong 
child, with character and distinction 
despite his cotton-wool beard. There 
were many parties after Christmas ; 
and though Oliver met the girl at 
these, he seemed to keep his distance. 
But I could see he was avid to do the 
opposite ; there was a sad, sad look 
in his eye. 

Then came the New Year party. 
After going to different houses for 
dinner, all the Community gathered 
at the Club. When the hour struck 
everyone sang ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
and kissed with sincerity. For 
though these people criticise one 
another mercilessly, and often have 
running battles that last for years, 
at heart they love each other with a 
true Christian spirit, which is very 
right and proper. This is most 
evident as the New Year is born. 
Champagne, of course, helps. 

We danced to a radio-gramophone. 


, 


Now Old Narrowtwist suddenly 
showed his true colours. He monop- 
olised the girl, who was looking 
lovely. He danced with abandon, 
his eye glittering like the Koh-i-noor 
diamond. After a while I decided 
I would like to dance with the girl 
myself. The gramophone was play- 
ing, ‘Do not forsake me, oh my 
darling,’ which I consider a soothing 
tune. As we danced, I said, “ Do 
you like old Oliver ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied in her 
uninhibited way, “but he’s got 
rather a twisted personality,” and she 
giggled. 

“Well,” I said, “you’ve only 
known him a very short time. Don’t 
let him rush you. He’s been rushing 
you all night. He overdoes things, 
you know. He holds the Argentine 
all-comers record for the champion 
rusher. Beware!” 

“Oh, you!” she exclaimed, and 
laughed a real laugh. 

“ Seriously,” I went on; “he 
might go too far and burn his fingers. 
I wouldn’t like that. I’m very fond 
of him. He is true gold. I’d hate 
to see him hurt in any way.” At 
that, she turned her head that was 
level with mine, and looked at me 
very steadily. 

“Why are you so fond of him?” 
she asked; “ you’re as different as 
chalk and cheese.” 

“ T am not a brave person myself,” 
I returned, “and I much admire 
courage. He’s gotalotofit. Perhaps 
that’s the reason.” 

She was silent for a full circuit of 
the dance-floor. Then, very quietly, 
she murmured, “ I understand.” 
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My wife and I left the party at 
half-past five. It was still going 
strong. Next morning, or I should 
say the same morning, the telephone 
bell rudely awakened me. It was 
Oliver. He wanted me to go round at 
once; it was important. So I 
pulled myself together, and crawled 
into the jeep. The lanes among the 
farms are narrow; the tall, serried 
ranks of poplars cast dizzy shadows 
across them, and my head was in a 
whirl when I arrived at my friend’s 
farm. 

He was sitting on the verandah ; 
it was obvious he had had no sleep 
at all. He looked a little jaded. 
“ Well,” I said, “ what’s all this ?” 

He gazed at me for a moment, then 
he said, “I really have gone and 
done it this time all right. Oh, dear!” 

“Tell me all, my friend.” 

“Tt’s the girl. Last night at the 
party, I told her that I—well—that 
I loved her.” 

« Oh ! ” 

“T told her that I thought about 
her every day; all morning, all 
afternoon, all evening and all night.” 

« My God ! ” 

“Then I asked her if she thought 
about me, too. ‘ Yes, I do, Oliver,’ 
she said, ‘ but not al] the time.’ I 
asked her if she didn’t feel there was 
a sort of—of affinity between us, and 
she said, ‘ Yes, I do, Oliver. Some 
times.’ And then I asked her to 
marry me.” 

“You what?” I was appalled. 

“‘T asked her to marry me.” 

“ What happened ? ” 

“Well, we danced another circuit 


to that mournful tune, ‘Do not 
forsake me, oh my darling,’ and then 
she looked me straight in the face, 
and, as though astonished at herself, 
said in her quaint North country way, 
“T’m going to say aye to that, Oliver. 
I will.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed 
in measured tones, my head buzzing, 
“ that she said—Yes ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

I glared at him. He certainly had 
surpassed himself. It was ludicrous ; 
he was years older than she was. The 
parties in the valley had gone to the 
girl’s head. I thought of her. I 
remembered her poise, and that look 
of—of mettle. Suddenly I under- 
stood. I jumped up and grasped 
his hand. ‘ Congratulations, old 
boy!” I cried; “ this is wonderful. 
This is just right ! ” 

He gaped at me, bewildered, his 
hand limp. “Well, P’ll be damned!” 
he spluttered ; “ I thought you would 
be the first to say that this time——” 

I cut him short. “No! No!” I 
said. “‘ Why, dash it all, you two are 
meant for each other, man. You’ve 
both got guts; but, unlike you, my 
friend, she will never overdo any- 
thing. She’s a champion hurdler ; 
she will never rush her hurdles. The 
Lord bless us! You’ve bagged a 
winner without knowing it, you poor 
oaf!” And then I saw the look in 
that solitary eye. I turned away; 
and, smiling to myself, I left him 
chuckling on the verandah. 

There is one thing Oliver Broad- 
bent will never be able to overdo. 
It is the expression in his eye. 
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‘BupGeTsS, wrote Trollope, ‘ like 
babies, are always little loves when 
first born.’ This remark may have 
been true of Trollope’s day and of 
Gladstone’s Budgets, when the big 
question was usually whether two- 
pence or threepence more could be 
pared from an already exiguous 
income tax. Today a Budget is 
usually a disappointing infant, as, 
it must be owned, was Mr Mac- 
millan’s on 17th April. It was an 
unexciting affair, with little that was 
new either in its provisions or in 
the Chancellor’s speech, livened 
though this was by some char- 
acteristic flashes of wit. We are 
by now only too familiar with the 
story of the country’s plight, with 
the woes of inflation, with the 
problem of over-consumption, with 
the adverse balance of payments 
and so on, all leading up to the moral 
that we must spend less and save 
more. Mr Macmillan was content 
to leave most of the deflationary 
burden to be done by Mr Butler’s 
measures of the autumn. They are 
doing it, though rather slowly. Our 
gold reserves, which had dwindled 
so perilously in 1955, have begun to 
pick up and, provided the credit 
* squeeze’ continues to have effect, 
we may have rounded that particular 
corner. 

Mr Macmillan had nothing to 
offer the oppressed middle classes, 


no further relief to earned income, 
no big oversea; investment plan, 
all of which the optimists had 
thought might figure in the Budget. 
He raised the taxes on tobacco and 
on profits, and anyone who has a 
third child will be gratified by an 
increase in the allowance for him 
or her. Nothing of course comes 
off the income tax, and perhaps we 
should be relieved that Mr Macmillan 
has not taken back Mr Butler’s 
largesse of sixpence a year ago. 
The bread subsidy is to disappear 
altogether and the Government is to 
try to cut its own expenditure by 
£100,000,000. This last figure, how- 
ever, is a hopeful anticipation and 
in no way a firm undertaking. 

But we must save, exclaimed Mr 
Macmillan in opening his rather 
drab catalogue of minor concessions ; 
and to induce us to do so, while 
making Bonds and Savings Accounts 
a little more attractive, he displayed 
his only genuine innovation. We 
are to be enabled to buy premium 
bonds and, if we are very lucky, to 
win a prize of a thousand pounds 
in the next quarterly drawing. This 
is a form of lottery, though one in 
which no one stands to lose anything 
except the interest his pound would 
have earned if it had been otherwise 
employed. Even so, Mr Macmillan 
will get black looks and hard words 
from those who turn a blind eye on 
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the bookmaker but get very excited 
at the slightest hint that the Govern- 
ment is encouraging or even con- 
doning gambling. 

The premium bonds may not 
bring in as much revenue as Mr 
Macmillan expects, but they will 
do nobody very much harm, spiritual 
or financial. Mr Macmillan seems 
to have taken the idea from Rowland 
Hill, who ‘did not see any reason 
why the devil should have all the 
good tunes.” Mr Macmillan does 
not see any reason why the football 
pools should have all the profits 
from our national weakness ; and as 
not even Parliament can stop the 
nation from betting, he intends the 
Exchequer to have a share of the 
spoils. Since the new facilities will 
not be available till next year, 
people will have plenty of time to 
decide whether or not they will have 
a flutter in Mr Macmillan’s ‘ lottery.’ 

At the same time it would be 
captious to criticise the Budget 
merely because, with this one excep- 
tion, it is dull, or because it fails to 
realise a number of ill-founded hopes. 
There are times when dullness may 
be the best honesty. No one wants 
another autumn Budget and, what- 
ever Mr Macmillan may or may 
not have done, he has made it 
reasonably certain that we shall not 
see one. No one should quarrel 
with his emphasis on saving; and 
if he succeeds in his aim of persuading 
people to spend less and invest more, 
it is just possible that he may put an 
end to inflation. 


The discussions of the Disarma- 


ment Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations, held in London during 
March and April, have hardly rippled 
the waters. There is a scepticism, 
not to say a cynicism, in the general 
view on disarmament. As regards 
nuclear weapons, it is felt that a 
stalemate has been reached. Both 
the West and Russia have acquired 
sufficient stocks of materials to 
destroy each other; and so long as 
there is a rough parity in destructive 
potentiality, Sir Winston’s paradox, 
that the very deadliness of the weapon 
is itself a guarantee of peace, may 
hold good. If so, the real danger 
might appear to be that one side 
should become so much stronger 
than the other as to be assured— 
or to think it is assured—of relative 
victory. The victory would be 
relative because everyone is agreed 
that in a nuclear war, still more than 
in an ordinary war, everyone would 
lose. 

The Western Powers have always 
emphasised that if a reduction in 
nuclear weapons is to be procured, 
there must be inspection and control. 
One trouble about this is that while 
it might be possible to keep a check 
on the production of nuclear weapons, 
science has not so far devised any 
means of discovering a hidden stock. 
A bomb of a size that could destroy 
a city could be hidden in a drawer 
or in a suitcase, and since no in- 
strument could detect its presence 
and the possibilities of conceal- 
ment are almost limitless, the task 
of locating it would be well-nigh 
impossible. 

The Americans, recognising the 
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difficulty of checking the presence 
of a bomb, have been concentrating 
on the question of controlling the 
means of delivery—by plane or 
rocket or gun. If it were possible 
—and it would be by no means easy 
—to keep a check on anything that 
could conceivably deliver a nuclear 
weapon, something would have been 
achieved; and with that meagre 
something we may for the moment 
have to be content. 

The conventional weapons, so- 
called, are easier to control, and at 
present the more hopeful line to 
pursue seems to be to leave nuclear 
weapons alone and work for a 
reduction in everything else. So far 
progress in this direction too has 
been very slow, largely because the 
Russians, having more trained men 
under arms and probably more con- 
ventional weapons than anyone else, 
want any reductions to be proportion- 
ate to existing strengths, so that they 
would still be left in the lead and 
the free world would have gained 
little. 

The truth is that disarmament is 
and was—even in the years between 
the wars—a rather unreal objective. 
So long as fear, mistrust and (it 
must be added) criminal ambition 
exist, serious all-round disarmament 
will never take place by agreement. 
If dreams of world conquest could 
be eliminated and a better inter- 
national atmosphere could be created, 
the nations would disarm of their 
own accord without the help of 
the Sub-Committee of the United 
Nations. That is cold comfort in 
these days, but cold comfort in a 


bleak world of reality is better than 
the fleshpots of a fool’s paradise. 


Revolutions, as we all know, 
traditionally devour their children. 
It has been left to the Bolshevists to 
show that they can also desanctify 
their saints. The denigration of 
Trotsky, of the old Bolshevists, and 
of a multitude of lesser lights was 
a different matter. Their exile or 
death had to be justified, and there- 
fore they had to be reviled. But 
Stalin died in the odour of Com- 
munist sanctity. While he lived, 
not a word could be breathed 
against his infallibility in everything, 
and when he died, his lieutenants 
took over the Kremlin and its 
latter-day legends. But it is just 
these lieutenants who now—alas, 
poor Yorick!—have taken the lead 
in expunging Stalin’s name from the 
hagiology of the Communist Party. 
Marx, yes; Lenin, yes; but not 
Stalin, who is accused of the cult 
of personality—whatever that may 
mean—and more understandably, of 
putting himself above the collective 
leadership. 

To the vast majority in this country 
—and certainly to most of ‘Maga’s’ 
readers — their charge carried with 
it no disillusionment. Nothing that 
is now being said about Stalin in 
Moscow is half so bad as most of 
us said and thought about him for 
a great many years, and during 
Malenkov’s recent and much pub- 
licised visit his hosts must have had 
to exercise some restraint in not 
saying to him, “ We told you so.” 

But in Russia the effect may be 
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very different. Some years ago a 
Sheffield furnaceman was taken to 
the local hospital. A nonconformist 
minister, who was visiting the 
patients, was shocked to find the 
man completely uninstructed in the 
Christian religion. The minister 
began to tell him stories from the 
Bible and, rather unwisely, began 
with Jonah and the Whale. The 
man showed a distinct interest and 
at his next visit the minister, much en- 
couraged, embarked, still less wisely, 
on the story of Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego, and the burning 
fiery furnace. Furnaces were a 
familiar subject to the sick man and 
presently he inquired— 

“Dost say tfurnace was hotter 
than furnace at Works ?” 

“Much hotter,” replied the 
minister. 

“ And that chaps weren’t burned ?” 

“Not a hair of them was hurt,” 
was the reply. 

“Then Ah say,” retorted the 
furnaceman fiercely, “‘ that thee’s a 
bloody liar and Ah don’t believe the 
fish story now neither.” 

The danger in Russia today is 
that people will not believe the fish 
story either and that if the Kremlin 
tries to produce a new mortal god, 
he will be discredited before he is 
even deified ; even worse, perhaps, 
that they may begin to have doubts 
about the verbal inspiration of the 
gospel according to Marx and Lenin. 

One possible reason why this 
rather dangerous course of desancti- 
fying Stalin has been taken has 
received little notice. He has no 
obvious successor in Russia today ; 


or rather, he has too many possible 
successors. But in the Far East is 
another potential heir. While Stalin 
lived, Mao Tse-tung, the hero of 
the Chinese revolution, had to be 
content with a very subordinate réle. 
He was no more than Malachi to 
Stalin’s Isaiah. But he is a great 
revolutionary, possibly the last of 
the breed, and for a while there 
seemed a very good chance of his 
stepping into Stalin’s shoes, an 
event which the Kremlin would find 
extremely disagreeable, as with the 
shoes might go an attempt to secure 
the leadership of the Communist 
Movement. But that inconvenient 
possibility is less likely if it can be 
shown that, after all, the shoes were 
a pretty poor sort of footwear, and 
that anyhow the feet of the last 
wearer were of a no more durable 
substance than clay. 

So far as the world outside Russia 
is concerned, too much should not 
be made of the change of front. The 
Communists remain Communists. 
They have abjured no article in 
their creed and have abandoned none 
of their ambitions. We should be 
as watchful and as prepared as ever. 


During April the visit of ‘ Bulge 
and Krush’ competed for the head- 
lines with a certain marriage in 
Monaco. Presumably those people 
who live from one spectacle to 
another and would give the devil a 
cheer if he visited London were 
pleased with the visit. Everyone 
else (apart of course from our 
Communists) accepted it as a neces- 
sary evil. Bulganin and Krushchev, 
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as the lieutenants of Stalin, were 
implicated in his crimes and cannot 
escape responsibility for the misery 
of millions, for the purges, the theft 
of the Baltic countries, the rape of 
the satellites, the forced-labour camps, 
the attempts to bulldoze the Free 
West and so on. The thought that 
these monsters, who in any civilised 
country would have been put away 
long ago, must be received by Her 
Majesty the Queen or even enjoy 
turtle soup in the Guildhall, was 
slightly nauseating. Still, in the 
cause of peace they were invited ; 
in the cause of peace they had to be 
accepted ; and it just could not be 
helped if the acceptance involved a 
certain amount of highly uncongenial 
feasting. 

Incidentally, the visitors them- 
selves can scarcely have appreciated 
the grudging words of welcome 
spoken beforehand in the House of 
Commons or the assumption that 
they were coming to London to 
sit on stools of repentance, to be 
lectured on their misdeeds, to express 
some contrition for them, and to make 
promise of amendment. Nothing 
was further from their minds and 
nothing, in the event, was further 
from their conduct. All that we 
could reasonably have expected was 
some gesture of appeasement, a 
concession perhaps on the subject 
of disarmament, upon which, for 
a fortnight or more before the visit, 
Mr Gromyko maintained a silence 
that was mysterious and far from 
characteristic. 

Now the visit is over. They 
came; they saw; and if they can 








hardly be said to have conquered 
us, we cannot claim to have con- 
quered them. The demeanour of 
the crowds was interesting. In 
almost all the places visited there 
were a few cheers, a few hisses, but 
mostly a polite silence. Oxford 
broke into an uproarious rag, which 
they took in good part as the ebul- 
lience of students, and the only 
really disagreeable event was the 
dinner with the Labour Party, when 
Mr Gaitskell was a little tactless and 
Mr George Brown was about as 
rude to Mr Krushchev as anyone 
can be to an invited guest. 

The Prime Minister’s report put 
a flattering face on the visit. There 
had been some plain speaking ; 
on the larger questions, like Disarm- 
ament and the future of Germany, 
no progress had been made; on 
the Middle East the Russians had 
concurred with us in wanting, or 
at least in saying that they wanted, 
to bring about a settlement between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours ; 
and on trade the visitors had ex- 
pressed the hope that we would 
raise our exports from their present 
figure of twenty-three million pounds 
to two hundred millions—a sub- 
stantial rise, which would be more 
impressive if the exports asked for 
did not include strategic materials 
which we are debarred from sending. 

While these may seem meagre 
results to record of so publicised 
an event, the visit may possibly have 
done good in other ways. It should, 
for instance, silence (if only for a 
time) those half-baked people who 
kept on telling us that if only we 
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would ask the top Russians to come 
over here, all our differences could 
be resolved. The fatuity of this 
idea could only be proved by the 
old method of trial and error. The 
experience should also have shown 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Krushchev 
that resentment over Russian deeds 
and Russian policy is not just 
confined to the leaders of the Parties 
in Parliament, but is shared by 
ordinary decent people all over the 
country, and is as strong among 
Socialists as it is among Conser- 
vatives. A less important and quite 
unexpected by-product has been that, 
to judge by the talk in the lobbies, 
Mr George Brown’s chances of 
becoming Treasurer of his Party 
have met with a serious, perhaps 
a fatal, setback. 


The situation in Palestine and on 
its borders has grown steadily worse. 
With the Egyptians raiding deep 
into Israel and the Israelis retaliating 
with quite heavy bombardments, 
the pretence that the country is 
still at peace can hardly be sustained. 
Feeling in Arab countries, fed by 
the misleading propaganda broadcast 
from the Cairo radio, is running 
high; and the Israelis cannot be 
blamed if, under the continued 
provocation they are receiving and 
the murder of unoffending women 
and children, they are now talking of 
eliminating the Gaza strip altogether. 

The one hope of peace is that 
neither side is as yet ready for battle. 
The Egyptians have not finished 
training their men in the new 
weapons they have received from 


behind the Iron Curtain, and the 
Israelis have been purposely kept 
short of munitions by the West. 
But observers who have recently 
returned from Palestine are certain 
that as soon as one side is ready to 
strike, an open war will start. 

It seems that the visit of Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, bearing the authority, such 
as it is, of the United Nations, did 
something to relieve the tension, 
but at the moment the prospect is 
still unpromising. Even if the 
problem of the Arab refugees, who 
have been excluded from their homes, 
is at last seriously tackled, the fact 
remains that their country was 
unjustly taken from them. One 
crime begets another, just as one 
outrage invites reprisal. 

It is true that if Bulganin and 
Krushchev, as a result of their visit 
to London, should order their satel- 
lites to desist from supplying weapons 
to Egypt, and if the United States 
resists the pressure of their large 
Jewish population and refuses to 
rearm Israel, peace may yet be kept. 
But it will be a precarious and uneasy 
peace until much more is done to 
deal with the root-causes of the 
quarrel. We have all been remiss 
in allowing a situation so potentially 
dangerous to continue for so long and 
in doing so little about it. We are 
dealing not with political or economic 
facts, but with emotions. You can 
alter facts; but emotion is a much 
more difficult force to control. 


That Sir John Kotelawala and his 
United. National Party would be 
defeated in the Ceylon Elections was 
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perhaps to be expected: that they 
should be so signally routed was 
not. Three years ago their fortunes 
were at a very low ebb and an 
electoral disaster for them was being 
freely forecast. But they pulled 
themselves together, the Royal visit 
gave them a vicarious glamour, and 
they seemed to be recovering some 
of the ground they had lost. In this 
they may have had some success. 
Nevertheless, the high price of rice 
was against them ; so was the Tamil 
population, under the threat to 
their language; and so, for less 
obvious reasons, were the Buddhist 
priests. Yet probably an even more 
effective cause of the Government’s 
defeat was the desire of people to 
have a change. The old gang, 
which had governed the country 
since independence, had been in 
office for a long time and people felt 
that the hour was ripe to give 
someone else a chance. 

Sir John and his colleagues were 
dangerously close to becoming what 
Disraeli once termed a ‘ Venetian 
oligarchy.’ They were the ruling 
class, the aristocrats of the island, 
and however bitterly they might 
bicker among themselves, were mostly 
interrelated and would usually close 
their ranks in the face of an enemy 
from outside. 

Mr Bandaranaike, the new Prime 
Minister, is of them, though not 
with them. He is in fact a renegade, 
and as such has aroused a good deal 
of hostility among the serried ranks 
of his cousins. How far he will 
carry out the undertakings he made 
when he was in Opposition remains 


to be seen. An alumnus of Christ 
Church, Oxford, he is not naturally 
hostile to this country; but he has 
given certain hostages to the more 
extreme men in his heterogeneous 
following. He has said he would 
reject Dominion status for Ceylon, 
nationalise the land, the tea estates, 
and many of her industries, and rid 
the island of the British bases. 
The last is the most serious threat, 
affecting not only the United King- 
dom and her communications with 
the Far East, but also Australia, 
which has become very sensitive 
about her ‘ near North.’ As a half- 
way house between Aden and Singa- 
pore, Ceylon is almost irreplaceable, 
and if Mr Bandaranaike keeps this 
particular electoral promise, we shall 
have to do some hard thinking. 
But the necessity of this may not 
arise. The world wears a very 
different aspect to a man who has 
become Prime Minister from the one 
it wore when he was merely leader 
of the Opposition. Moreover, the 
sweeping character of Mr Bandara- 
naike’s victory should make a differ- 
ence ; for, although he has included 
two Trotskyites in his Cabinet, his 
own Party has an over-all majority 
in the Legislature and can afford, if 
necessary, to assert its independence. 
It is possible, even likely, that Ceylon 
will presently follow the example of 
India and Pakistan and become a 
republic ; already her omission from 
the Birthday Honours has been 
requested ; but she may still stay 
within the Commonwealth and may 
still allow certain, even if limited, 
facilities to our forces. Mr Bandara- 
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naike is a shrewd man and will not 
easily be rushed into rash and 
irrevocable decisions. 


As a rule the man who has had 
a part in making history does not 
write it. Caesar had his ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ but these were little more 
than notes on his own campaigns. 
Napoleon’s pen was busy at St 
Helena, but his eye was not on 
history so much as on contemporary 
France and possibly future historians. 
He was putting his story in the light 
most favourable to himself. Claren- 
don was a better example, the author 
of a work which probably would 
still have been the principal source 
book of the Civil War if someone 
else had written it; but again it 


was largely his own story he was 
telling, his own case he was arguing. 


Sir Winston Churchill is a rare 
example of the man of action who 
can write of events in which he 
himself has not been concerned. 
His Life of Marlborough disclosed 
both his capacity for research and 
his historical sense. His latest book, 
of which the first volume has just 
appeared,’ shows an even greater 
detachment — for, after all, Marl- 
borough was an ancestor. A history 
of the English-speaking peoples is 
a massive and ambitious task, com- 
prising the story not only of these 
islands, but of the overseas countries 
of the Commonwealth and of the 
United States. The theme at any 
rate is one that he cherishes and 
has himself advanced by his practice. 


1*A History of the English-Speaking Peoples.’ 


(Cassell.) 


Nothing has ever been nearer to 
his thought than his conception of 
the English-speaking peoples, sharing 
a common language, culture and 
tradition, and facing the world in an 
unbreakable and unshakable alliance. 
He never forgets that twice in his 
time we have so defeated Germany ; 
and that today we so face Russia. 
Sir Winston has always believed— 
and rightly—that the peace, order 
and freedom of the peoples of the 
world depend upon the capacity of 
the British Commonwealth and the 
United States to understand each 
other and to work together. 

This first volume is little more than 
a history of England from the earliest 
times to the battle of Bosworth. 
There is no United States ; there are 
no colonies; there are merely Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales to be given 
a page or two here and there. It is 
England that counts. 

English history is a well-ploughed 
field, and Sir Winston, making no 
pretence to original research, is 
content to accept the facts and 
findings of others, retelling the story 
in his own language. The historian, 
even if he thinks that sometimes the 
colours are laid on a little too thickly 
—was Saxon England after Alfred so 
perfect a place or Henry V.so marvel- 
lous a man ?—and that the judgments 
are sometimes a little too clear cut, 
must admit the vigour and pic- 
turesqueness of Sir Winston’s prose. 
Not the Paston Letters, but Froissart, 
is the model. If we are not given as 
much as we would like to have about 


By Sir Winston Churchill. 
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how our forefathers lived, we are told 
in superb language how they fought. 
Stories we have already read a 
dozen times take new life and gain 
something from the author’s own 
political experience. The book is 
full of wise and witty comments, of 
the wisdom of Churchill the states- 
man and the wit of Churchill the 
conversationalist and writer. There 
is many a striking passage, as that 
in which he describes the death 
of Richard Coeur-de- Lion; and 
throughout he underlines the events 
which were important not only to 
these islands, but to nations as yet 
unborn. The growth of Common 
Law, Magna Carta, the beginnings 
of parliamentary reform, the redress 
of grievance before supply—all these 
belong as much to them as to us. 

Later volumes will be more diffi- 
cult to write because they are bound 
to be more diffuse, to show the 
working out of these ideas, and of 
the principles they embody, in many 
diverse lands. At least the first 
volume is magnificent, even if some 
captious historians may complain 
that it is not, strictly speaking, 
history. 


Mr Pine, whose book on the 
descendants of the Conqueror was 
so delightful a blend of careful 
research and impish humour, has 
followed it up with a work which 
his long association with Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ eminently qualified him to 
undertake. Taxation has steadily 
diminished the landed property of 
peers, the House of Commons their 

1 ‘The Story of the Peerage.’ 
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parliamentary powers, and democracy 
their few remaining privileges. Yet 
in the Gilbertian age we seem to 
be approaching, when ‘ everybody’s 
somebody ’ and ‘ no one’s anybody,’ 
as Mr Pine points out, to judge from 
the popular press, a peer is still 
somebody. When a commoner 
divorces his wife, or is drunk while 
driving a car, or absconds with the 
petty cash, he gets at best a meagre 
paragraph. But let a peer commit 
an indiscretion or offence, and he 
will have the headlines; whatever 
he does is still news. 

Mr Pine shows that as the political 
authority of the peers has grown 
less, their numbers have immensely 
increased. Today there are well 
over 900 of them, of whom 875 are 
Peers of Parliament. About half of 
the peerages existing today have 
been created in the last 100 years and 
only a fraction antedate the battle 
of Bosworth, which is generally 
taken as marking the end of the Age 
of Chivalry. Mr Pine believes that 
the popular idea of the Wars of the 
Roses as being nearly as fatal to 
peers as is myxamatosis to rabbits 
is not borne out by the facts. It 
is true that the habit, growing as 
the Wars went on, of despatching 
summarily the titled losers in any 
battle, brought many lines to an end. 
But some 44 peerages were left 
after Bosworth out of a total which 
from the earliest times had not 
exceeded 90 ; and of these many had 
been absorbed or became extinct 
before the Wars of the 
began. 

By L. G. Pine, (Blackwood.) 


Roses 
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Mr Pine’s book contains some 
entertaining reminders. Mr Lloyd- 
George was not the first or the worst 
seller of honours: that discredit 
goes to King James I. Indeed, 
allowing for the change in the value 
of money, the King’s tariff was 
higher than Mr Maundy Gregory’s. 
William Pitt the Younger has usually 
been regarded as the most lavish 
dispenser of peerages, but in our 
own time his pre-eminence has been 
challenged by Lord Attlee, who in 
six years ennobled no fewer than 
96 commoners. The rank of 
a nobleman by no means follows 
the antiquity of his Order. Dukes 
are almost parvenus. The first 
duke was made by Edward III. and 
the first marquess by Richard IL, 
whereas earls were familiar figures 
in the days of the Saxons, and barons 
came over with the Conqueror. The 
newest peer of the United Kingdom 
has precedence before a Scots peer 
of the same rank, but since none of 
the latter has been created since the 
Act of Union in 1707 there is no 
real comparison in honour—if age 
is the gauge of honour. 

On the reform of the House of 
Lords Mr Pine makes some in- 
teresting comments. Almost every- 
one will agree with him in deploring 


the short-sightedness of the peers 
in 1856 when the right of the Queen 
to create Life Peers was disallowed. 
Even at this late hour, Life Peerages 
could lessen one glaring anomaly. 
Mr Jones, hard-working Trade 
Union official who, after twenty 
years in the House of Commons, 
is raised to the Upper House, may 
not be out of place; at least he 
knows the parliamentary scene ; but 
his son, the Hon. Harry Jones, who 
punches tickets at a railway station, 
lives in a council house at Tooting, 
and has had no truck with politics, 
will find his title, when it comes to 
him, an unmitigated nuisance; yet 
he cannot get rid of it, though perhaps 
he has more reason to wish to do so 
than the Quintin Hoggs and Wedg- 
wood Benns. 

Mr Pine’s book is full of delightful 
anecdotes and refreshing criticisms. 
It shows the peerage as one of the 
most illogical, anomalous, and yet 
attractive institutions in British his- 
tory. Shall we end the House of 
Lords or amend it? Although 
nearly everyone laughs at it, probably 
very few people really want to end 
it; and although no one can deny 
the anomalies, so far no one has 
discovered any acceptable way of 
amending it. 
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William H. S. Jones. The Cape Horn 


Breed. 328 pp. (Andrew Melrose). 
2Is. 


Fifty years have passed since the 
author, apprenticed on board the sailing- 
ship British Isles, outward bound with 
a cargo of Welsh coal for Chile, saw his 
ship fighting for fifty-two desperate days 
to round Cape Horn in the face of savage 
storms. Only fifty years ago; but to 
a world that has since been travelling 
at so headlong a pace it can seem like 
a legendary age. Captain Jones and 
his kind are nearer in experience to 
Cook, to Drake, even to Columbus, 
than to their sons and grandsons who 
circumnavigate the globe at something 
approaching the speed of sound. 

The men who remember the con- 
ditions of those days of sail are getting 
fewer and it will not be time altogether 
wasted to pause in the preparations for 
navigating Outer Space and hear from 
Captain Jones about older hazards. For 
with the help of the water-stained diary 
so fortunately kept by his younger self, 
he has written a page of sea history 
which has all the clarity of experience 
recollected from an age when life’s 
impressions are sharpest. The sailing- 
ships of those last days were sadly 
undermanned (costs must be cut to 
maintain the losing battle against steam) 
and food and living conditions as de- 
scribed here do not seem to have differed 
much from those of a century earlier: 
Liverpool pantiles, or dog biscuits, were 
still the staple diet, and surgical opera- 
tions were in the well-meaning but 
inexpert hands of the ship’s captain. 
Apart from all ordinary hardships, 
however, the voyage became a terrible 


test of endurance because of the duration 
and frenzy of the storms off the Horn 
which made it ‘ one of the most eventful 
and ... disastrous of sailing-ship voyages 
in the last days of sail.” The description 
of that sustained battle, with its awful 
toll of life and limb, has indeed an epic 
quality. In fiction, it would have been 
the climax of the book ; in these recollec- 
tions of things experienced, it comes 
early in the story, which thereafter has 
nothing to equal it in dramatic suspense. 
Yet those who care to know what the 
old sailing-ship life was really like will 
be no less keen to read Captain Jones’s 
well-written book to its end. 


R. B. Robertson. Of Whales and Men. 
247 pp. (Macmillan.) 21s. 


Moby Dick has not wholly lost his 
aura of romance; the men who hunt 
him in the icy southern seas are not 
quite as other men; the albatross over- 
head is still the subject of queer notions 
in the minds of some ancient mariners 
even on board a modern factory ship. 
Or so it seemed to Mr Robertson when 
he had shipped as doctor with a mixed 
Scottish and Norwegian crew bound for 
the South Atlantic in search of whales. 
Over and above his professional quali- 
fications Mr Robertson took with him 
a most lively interest in both the creatures 
of his title, and perhaps chiefly in the 
second. His portraits of his shipmates 
are, confessedly, composite ones ; but not 
the less vivid for that. Psychopaths, he 
(as a doctor) chooses to call the whale- 
men... and rather as a compliment 
than a slur. For as he sees it, psycho- 
paths have minds too healthy to accept 
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the conditions of our civilisation, which 
they are driven to leave 


‘in covered wagons, on sledges, and 

. most of all . . . in the fo’c’sles 

of ships, and especially whaling ships, 

to seek in the lonely places of the 

earth that thing they could not find, 

or were not permitted to find, in 
the crowded places.’ 


They are ‘ displaced persons from civ- 
ilisation,’ and there is no mincing of 
words when frequent contrasts are 
drawn between the Antarctic explorers 
and whalemen and ‘the pitiful little men 
wasting their lives in their armchairs, or 
grabbing goods and gear and meaningless 
money from one another.’ As the polar 
hero par excellence, Shackleton’s name 
recurs often and the whaling voyage is 
interrupted for a retelling of his fantastic 
return journey after the loss of his ship 
in the Weddell Sea... though it is 
perhaps an example of the author’s 
tendency to overstatement to say the 
great explorer is ‘a forgotten man in 
England and America today.’ 

This is an authentic picture of a 
season’s work among the icebergs. All 
the intricate routine of cutting up 
leviathan on the decks of the floating 
factory, and of dealing with the resulting 
products among the complicated machin- 
ery down below, is paraded to the view. 
Accidents happen (and one tragic 
suicide) ; and, on the other hand, there 
are Christmas revels in the frozen seas 
beginning with crackers and paper hats 
and concluding in a bloody free-for-all. 
An ordinary voyage, perhaps, by the 
whaleman’s standards, but for others an 
initiation into a strange world, memorable 
chiefly for its studies of the men who 
adventure there. 


Ian Anstruther. J Presume. 
Triumph and Disaster. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 18s. 


Stanley’s 
207 pp. 


Time has staled the joke now, so that 
we cannot fully share those immense 
Victorian guffaws over Stanley’s greeting 


to Livingstone. Comically inept, no 
doubt, it was; but need the Victorians 
have laughed quite so loudly and so long ? 
To Stanley himself it was never clear 
why they should laugh at all, but then, 
as Mr Anstruther is at pains to emphasise, 
his many fine qualities certainly did not 
include a sense of humour. Near the 
end of his life somebody dared to ask 
him to his face whether he had really 
said, ‘‘Dr Livingstone, I presume ?” 
and after some hesitation he replied, 
** Yes, I couldn’t think what else to say.” 
With those words, so wholly in character, 
his biographer leaves him at the end of 
a book for which the word fascinating, 
hackneyed though it is, seems the most 
appropriate one to use. 

Mr Anstruther has given both vivid- 
ness and coherence to his story by 
concentrating upon certain aspects of 
Stanley’s extraordinary life. He lingers 
over the early years when the boy who had 
fled from the rough bullying of a Welsh 
workhouse was picking up a livelihood 
and a queer assortment of experiences in 
America. Adopted by an American 
merchant who gave him his name of 
Stanley, the resourceful youth went on 
to fight for each side successively in 
the Civil War, to be the only survivor 
of a shipwreck, and in Turkey to out- 
wit a gang of bandits who would have 
murdered him. Certainly a lucky star 
seems to have presided over his birth 
which looked so inauspicious and which, 
in spite of all later achievements, left 
him with a lifelong sense of inferiority. 
Thus the book leads up to an excellent 
description of the finding of Livingstone, 
‘the most triumphant and dramatic 
experience of his [Stanley’s] life’; and 
then proceeds to point the contrast 
between that triumph and the disas- 
trous return to civilisation where in 
England jealousy, ridicule and scepticism 
awaited the adventurer while in America 
James Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald, who had sent him on his 
quest, had turned envious and hostile. 
In this remarkable man, whose great 
gifts of courage and initiative were 
matched by some hardly less glaring 
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If you have been bored with humdrum routine, 
you will enjoy this true story of a crazy journey 
across the Sahara in a twenty-year-old Austin 
taxi. Michael Marriott and his wife certainly 
got out of the rut—sand-logged, shot at by 
Touareg, and surrounded by all the discomforts 
of the desert, and its many splendours, they 
completed their journey. Read about it in this 
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“Tersely and convincingly told by a young man who knows the sea, and, 

more important, can keep it rolling through his prose, this story is of a 
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defects, Mr Anstruther has found a 
most rewarding theme for his first book. 
It is a book which holds high promise 
for its author’s future. 


Gavin Maxwell. God Protect Me from 
My Friends. 216 pp. (Longmans.) 
18s. 


* All this makes little enough sense 
outside the peculiar atmosphere of 
Sicily... Thus Reuter’s Rome corre- 
spondent when reporting on the life and 
violent death of the bandit Salvatore 
Giuliano whose exploits have inspired 
Mr Maxwell to write this book. Mr 
Maxwell has steeped himself in that 
peculiar atmosphere and strives manfully 
to make clear the influences that produced 
this young bandit chieftain whose career 
ended when his dead body was found 
in a courtyard at Castelvetrano six years 
ago. For all that, the British reader, 
who as likely as not has forgotten most 
of what he ever knew about Giuliano, may 
find himself caught up in such a web 
of intrigue and lies, strange loyalties and 
unfathomable acts of treachery, that he 
is tempted to throw up his hands in 
despair. The young outlaw emerges 
from these pages as a blend of Robin 
Hood and a modern gangster ; the book 
stresses the romantic aspect, with tales 
of generosity to the poor and braggart 
tweakings of Authority’s nose ; but does 
not conceal the more ruthless side, 
displayed at its worst in the indiscriminate 
massacre of a Communist gathering at 
Ginestra. 

The mystery of Giuliano’s death in 
that July dawn of 1950 remains unsolved. 
The official story was that he had died 
at the hands of an officer of the force 
sent to suppress banditry. Later Giul- 
iano’s own cousin and fellow-bandit 
confessed to the murder, but was poisoned 
in prison before a possible recantation. 
Mr Maxwell, who at much trouble and 
some personal risk has tried to clear up 
that mystery, heard other versions. But 
he gives us no final solution; perhaps 
the murder is too recent, and too many 
reputations still involved, for the truth 


to appear. Nor, one may think, will the 
ordinary English reader much care; it 
is enough to have the author’s account 
of his own following of the scent and of 
the encounters to which it led. This 
personal story, included at the end, is 
interesting to read. Yet it is not easy to 
respond to the author’s enthusiastic 
concern with every ascertainable detail 
relating to his hero . . . to care whether 
or not he read Manzoni’s ‘ The Betrothed,’ 
or about discrepancies in the newspaper 
descriptions of his clothing after his 
death. No doubt he was, perhaps is, a 
legend in Sicily ; but one ends with a 
feeling that Reuter’s correspondent had 
made the apt comment. 


Godfrey Lias. Kazak Exodus. 
Evans Brothers. 1§s. 


231 pp. 


Most of us retain from those early days 
when we first read ‘ Hereward the Wake ’ 
a soft core of sympathy for the outlaw, 
the leader of the hopeless cause, the 
thorn in the tyrant’s flesh. Laying down 
the previous book and picking up ‘ Kazak 
Exodus,’ a reader again finds his good- 
will demanded for a hero pitting strength 
and ingenuity against superior force. 
The resemblance, however, can hardly 
be pushed further. For instance, where 
Mr Maxwell compared his Sicilian bandit 
to Robin Hood, Mr Lias likens his 
Asiatic hero to William Tell, and the 
distinction is significant: it is that 
between the picturesque freebooter and 
the national champion driven into out- 
lawry by his country’s oppressors. 

Deep in Central Asia, in East Turkestan 
(or Sinkiang), the pastoral nomadic 
Kazaks followed a way of life little 
different from that of the Biblical 
patriarchs until they became victims of 
the struggle between China and Com- 
munist Russia for control of these border 
territories. Here, then, is the story of 
a people’s resistance first to Chinese 
Nationalist, then to Communist domina- 
tion; but enacted in a setting where 
Abraham would have looked more at 
home than the wily and brutal agents of 
Communist power. By taking us back 
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he excels: his descriptions of food set 
up an immediate salivary flow.’ 
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*A book about paradise by a man 
who lived there for nine years. Mr 
Goullart’s forgotten kingdom is that 
of the Nakhi in northern Yunnan on 
the Tibetan border. It is not easy to 
write a good book about paradise. But 
people are his forte, and when he mixes 
us with the Nakhis he delivers us up to 
his idyll. Likiang itself, its sunlight 
and its flowers and its rushing waters, 
its market-place, its wineshops and 
caravans, its glints of danger, its 
swagger and its happy laughter, is 
really here.’ 

—Times Literary Supplement 
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BY MARIO PRAZ 


Translated from the Italian by 
ANGUS DAVIDSON 


‘Let me press Signor Praz upon 
everyone who enjoys Victorian 
fiction: it is long since I have 
read a new book of literary and 
social criticism that I have found 
so stimulating.’ RAYMOND 
MORTIMER in The Sunday Times 
Illustrated 45s. net 
By the same author: The 
Romantic Agony Second edition 
35s. net 


Two new Medium volumes in 
THE WORLD’s CLASSICS 


Welsh 
Short Stories 


Selected with an Introduction 
by GWYN JONES 


The Welsh contribution to the 
short story during the thirty 
years covered by this volume 
was sudden, rich and distinctive. 
From Caradoc Evans to Dylan 
Thomas, by of Rhys 
Davies, Gwyn hay Menb Alun 
Lewis, and Gwyn Thomas, it 
shows notable differences from 
the work of other British writers 
—in subject matter, style and 
outlook. 6s. net 


Selected Letters of 
Sydney Smith 
Edited by NOWELL C. SMITH 


The editor has drawn upon his 
own two-volume edition 
published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1953 to provide a 
character portrait of one of the 
most entertaining of all English 
writers. 6s. net 
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to the boyhood of his hero, Osman Batur, 
in the opening years of this century, the 
author makes occasion to describe the 
immemorial Kazak life of the tents and 
flocks before the war of the modern 
dictatorships shattered it. He gives us 
a picture of a hawking excursion (where 
eagles, however, took the place of falcons) 
which breathes not so much the atmo- 
sphere of Genesis as of the age of chivalry. 
Then the battle for survival obliterates 
the traditional ways: a hopeless struggle 
ending, after Osman’s defeat and execu- 
tion, in the survivors’ long trek ‘ over 
the roof of the world’ to find refuge in 
Kashmir. Thence they moved on to 
settle in Turkey, and there Mr Lias 
sought them out and heard from them 
of the fighting and the weary journey 
through the high untravelled mountains, 
which after 193 days brought them to 
the frontier of Kashmir. This is the 
story of a gallant primitive people and 
of events in one almost unnoticed 
corner of the world-wide battlefield. It 
has not been told in detail before. In 
Mr Lias the Kazaks have found an able 
and sympathetic historian. 


Muriel Jaeger. Before Victoria. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 18s. 


203 pp. 


Reading the books left by earlier 
visitants to this country, we like to pick 
out recognisable British traits and tell 
ourselves that the sturdy island race has 
not changed fundamentally in its nature. 
Perhaps it is true ; but if the foundations 
of the national character have remained 
unmoved, it is plain that what has been 
built up from them has varied quite 
profoundly from age to age. Which, 
for example, were more essentially 
‘British’ . . . those suave, philosoph- 
ical, debonair men and women of the 
Age of Reason, or the strict, earnest and 
pious Victorians ? Miss Muriel Jaeger 
leaves her readers to supply their own 
answer to that question ; what she tries 
to do is to discover what brought about 
so startling a change in the nation’s 
mood and outlook. The change had 
begun, it appears, earlier than we usually 


suppose. Victorianism had set in before 
the arrival of Victoria, and those sov- 
ereigns of easy morals, George IV. and 
William IV., were already anachronisms 
in a puritan nation, It had begun even 
before the French Revolution, though 
that upheaval helped the reformers by 
frightening people into a more serious 
attitude ; even under the threat of in- 
vasion Wilberforce could raise an outcry 
against militia training on Sundays. 
Miss Jaeger’s method is to trace the 
changing climate of opinion through 
the half-century before Victoria by 
studying some of the men and women 
who most influenced their time. Wilber- 
force and Hannah More and Bishop 
Porteus had done much to change the 
complexion of the age before ever 
Victoria was born: the author thinks 
that by about 1810 children were begin- 
ning to reproach their parents for 
frivolity, and a few years later Thomas 
Moore was writing to Leigh Hunt about 
the prevailing ‘mania on religion and 
morality.” And so Miss Jaeger picks 
her way on towards the full flowering 
of Victorianism, pausing by the way to 
reflect on the influence of the Edinburgh 
School, on Bowdler’s excisions from 
Shakespeare, the introduction of the new 
earnestness into the schools by Arnold, 
and into children’s books by Mrs Sher- 
wood. The method chosen leaves one 
with an impression that the great change 
of mood and manners was largely the 
work of a comparatively small number 


‘of serious-minded individuals, and so 


perhaps it was ; but the swing of Time’s 
pendulum was with them, and some 
reaction from the rationalism and easy 
scepticism of the preceding century 
there was bound to be. We have, after 
all, seen something of the same kind, in a 
lesser degree, in our own time. Miss 
Jaeger has made of her study of this 
phase of British social history a most 
readable and human story. 


Sir Kenneth Fitze. Twilight of the Maha- 
rajas. 177 pp. (Murray.) 15s. 


Regret for a lost empire throws a long 
shadow over these memories of India. 








=. 
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The author sailed there in the year of 
the Delhi Durbar, and he stayed for 
thirty-three years . . . long enough, that 
is, to be a spectator of the whole course 
of decline from the pinnacle of imperial 
splendour to the end of British rule. 
But not all these recollections are 
coloured by sadness for a_ historical 
development so unlike what the young 
administrator ever dreamed of. Early ] 
days amidst the natural loveliness of 
Kashmir have not lost their glow for 
him; and the humours of life in the 
native States (where Sir Kenneth Fitze 
spent most of his time) are still funny 
across the gulf of the years. We are 
introduced to such celebrities as the 
cricketing maharaja who, by an amiable 
conspiracy among all the players, never 
failed to stay at the wicket until he had 
scored some fifty runs, after which he 
would retire with weary dignity ; to the 
ruler whose habit it was to repair daily 
to the railway refreshment room for a 
drink and gossip with the railway staff ; 
and, perhaps most remarkable of all, to 
the raja whose ‘ garden party’ consisted 
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post-mortem over the defunct princely 
States of India. Their rapid annihilation 
was partly owing to their own defects and 
mistakes, he concludes. They did not 
stand together. The rulers had not 
taken the trouble to convert passive 
loyalty into active devotion; and they 
came to realise too late that the British 





connection had been their safeguard. 
When a new government, not hampered 
by memories of the princes’ loyal 
services, confronted them with the threat 
of force, their reign was at an end. Like 
so many books by retired administrators, 
* Twilight of the Maharajas’ has some- 
thing of an old-world formality in its 
style, because of which these memories of 
a vanished world perhaps lose something 
of their vividness in transmission. Never- 
theless the book has its own contribution 
to make to the literature of the last 
phases of imperial India. 
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Douglas G. Browne. 
land Yard. 
21s. 


The Rise of Scot- 
381 pp. (Harrap.) 


This book is sub-titled ‘A History 
of the Metropolitan Police,’ and the 
author has taken a spacious view of his 
subject, tracing it from the frank-pledge 
system and the provisions of the Assize 
of Clarendon down to the latest develop- 
ments in the Force. A long book has 
inevitably resulted, but not a dull one. 
If, perhaps, only the criminologist and 
those belonging to the police profession 
read Mr Browne’s book from cover to 
cover, at least the general reader will 
find in it much enjoyable browsing. He 
will note how often celebrated crimes 
of the past have coincided with, or been 
directly responsible for, some new devel- 
opment of technique which has strength- 
ened the police in their warfare with 
the criminal. The case of Adolf Beck 
in the 1890’s, a notorious instance 
of mistaken identity, emphasised the 
importance of fingerprint registration, 
introduced a good many years earlier 
in India. More than a century before 
that, during the Fieldings’ reign at Bow 
Street, a gang murder at Chelsea had 
been the occasion for the first circu- 
lated descriptions of wanted criminals. 
Other once famous causes céldbres, such 
as the Shadwell murders which created 
panic in the London of 1811, and 
the swindles of Benson and Kurr in 
the seventies, had their sequels in com- 
mittees of inquiry and in various pro- 
posals for the improvement of police 
efficiency. Mr Browne resurrects some- 
thing of the suspense and excitement of 
these almost forgotten crimes as he tells 
the stories anew, and shows not only 
their effect upon the London police 
organisation but also on popular opinion 
of the police themselves. Clearly the 
policeman has not always appeared 
wonderful, at least to his compatriots, 
and the Force has lived through periods 
of opprobrium, scandal and widespread 
unpopularity. The Victorian police often 
had to endure newspaper attacks as well 
as the physical sort. Mr Browne brings 
his detailed history of the Force down 


through the reigns of Lord Byng and 
Lord Trenchard, and the late war, te 
the appointment of Sir John Nott-Bower 
as Commissioner in 1953. 


Terence Robertson. Walker, R.N. 212 
pp. (Evans Brothers.) 15s. 


Captain John Walker was an out- 
standing sea commander of the Second 
World War, and the introduction to this 
book quotes from an Admiralty com- 
muniqué issued after his death : ‘ Captain 
Walker, more than any other, won the 
Battle of the Atlantic. His methods had 
amazing success and more than any 
other factor gave the Royal Navy suprem- 
acy. ...’ The words are in themselves 
sufficient justification for a biography, 
and in writing Walker’s life-story Mr 
Terence Robertson has been able to 
gather information from those who knew 
him best. Coming from a naval family, 
John Walker devoted his life to the 
Navy, but in peace-time he made less 
than the expected progress in the 
Service and was even, ironically enough, 
thought by some of his superiors to 
lack the quality of leadership. He was 
one of those men to whom war brought 
the opportunity to reveal their true 
quality, and who otherwise might have 
passed undistinguished and rather dis- 
appointed lives. 

Sailing in command of convoy escorts, 
he would never confine himself to a 
passively defensive rdle but gave chase 
to the hovering U-boats, sometimes 
leading his little ships many miles away 
from the convoy. When on shore he 
pressed upon the commander-in-chief 
and the Admiralty his conviction that 
‘the U-boat war could not be won by 
escorts closely huddled round convoys 
waiting for the enemy to attack.’ The 
consequence was his appointment to 
command of the Atlantic striking force 
known as the Second Support Group... 
and the chance to demonstrate con- 
clusively that his way of dealing with 
Doenitz’s raiders was the right one. 
In the end the prolonged strain killed 
him; but not before he had proved 
himself of the same breed as the great 
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British seamen of history. Mr Robertson 
sometimes writes carelessly (he can be 
guilty of such an awkward sentence as 
‘this submarine [a U-boat] was later 
admitted to have been destroyed by the 
Germans’), but in describing the sea- 
fights he shows again, as in ‘ The Golden 
Horseshoe,’ that he can recapture some- 
thing of their drama and tensity for the 
landsman. At the same time, it is to 
those who have served afloat that the 
book will appeal most strongly. 


Lord Kinross. Europa Minor. 
(Murray.) 18s. 


157 Pp. 


Few of today’s travellers, surely, have 
read so widely in the history of the lands 
they visit as has Lord Kinross. As sequel 
to that illuminating report from the 
interior of Asiatic Turkey, ‘ Within the 
Taurus,’ he now invites us to cruise 
along the Anatolian seaboard, a region 
outside the mountain barrier and wide 
open (as his title implies) to influences 
from the West. Perhaps for that reason 
his journey lacked some of the hazards 
and uncertainties of the earlier venture 
to the interior, especially as he made it 
by boat, with incursions inland to visit 
classical sites and other places of pilgrim- 
age. For such a traveller, always aware 
of the past behind the visible present, 
this coast-line of Asia Minor provides 
a rare palimpsest from which to decipher 
empires dead and gone. 

Some mishaps indeed there were, but 
more vexatious than seriously alarming : 
as when he was arrested by suspicious 
Turkish police, or when the boat left 
without him, taking with it all his 
property. These were merely incidental, 
prosaic interruptions of a pilgrimage 
which took the wanderer to see the 
plain of Troy lighted by an autumnal 
glow, to gaze at the vast ruin of Apollo’s 
temple at Didyma, ‘ the Delphi of Asia,’ 
and at ancient Miletus, now a habitation 
of storks. Relics of the ancient world, 
and reminders of Biblical story, mingle 
along this coast with the evidences of 
Kemal’s new Turkey; and Lord Kinross, 
attentive to the present and fascinated by 


“ Destined to join the front rank of Scottish 
writers.”"—Aberdeen Press & Journal 


JAMES WOOD 
Great River 


Ian Ross, returned from the war with a 
black mark against his name, is trying to 
find a place for himself among decent, hard- 
working folk after being obliged to exist for 
a time outside the law. 

In the famous glen known to the world as 
Speyside, where men make Great Britain’s 
biggest single export money-earner, High- 
land Malt Whisky, Ross finds himself 
involved in still more trouble; but he is able 
to turn his innate qualities of courage and 
pugnacity to good account in combating a 
plot to sabotage the working of the local 
distilleries. 

The author makes no apology for his 
unglamorous lorry-driver hero and his ex- 
service associates; they are not exquisite, 
too-good-to-be-true literary immortals, but 
the ordinary stuff of life in Scotland to-day 
—and there will be thousands of modern 
readers who prefer it so. 

“* A good central idea, as simple as it is 
plausible. The story is exciting, and there is 
plenty of good he-man rough-and-tumble.” 
—FRANCIS ILEs (Sunday Times). 


Cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 


The Seine Fishers 


“ Scottish seine-net fishermen,” writes the 
author, “* are essentially a very tough breed 
of men. Theirs is an arduous calling and no 
landsman can know what they have to put 
up with unless he goes to sea with them. 
They are often a law unto themselves— 
which is as it ought to be.” In this story a 
small but important ship has disappeared 
without trace in the open sea; and through 
all the resulting pursuits and alarms, the 
running fights by sea and land, by day and 
night, the reader lives with his hero, a seine- 
net skipper, aboard Osprey, sharing with 
him all the rigours and dangers of the chase. 

James Wood likes to take unconventional 
modern Scottish backgrounds for his 
thrillers: his first, Northern Mission, took 
place in a new Highland atomic reactor 
station, his second, Great River, among the 
Speyside whisky distilleries. 

Cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
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the survivals of the past, blends them 
both into this pleasant story of his 
journeyings. 


Richard Llewellyn. Mr Hamish Gleave. 
284 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 12s. 6d. 


The country Mr Llewellyn sets out 
to investigate in his new novel has no 
frontiers with any of those to which 
the foregoing books have led us; for 
this is an exploration into a world of 
the mind. Whether he writes of Welsh 
life, or American gangsterdom, or war- 
time Italy, Mr Llewellyn brings to all 
these dissimilar themes the same fluency 
and easy command of language. Now 
in ‘Mr Hamish Gleave’ he breaks new 
ground again, for this is a serious attempt 
to get into the mind of a highly placed 
Civil servant and lay bare the breeding- 
ground of treachery: to discover the 
slowly maturing influences that may in 
time transform a senior Foreign Office 
official into a ‘ missing diplomat.’ Hamish 
Gleave is followed along every step of 
the road which is to lead him at last, 
his bag full of stolen documents, to the 
farther side of the Curtain. There is 
in the beginning the scandal of the dis- 
covery and suicide of a colleague who 
had engaged in espionage. There is the 
striking up of acquaintance . . . without 
suspicion on Gleave’s side but carefully 
calculated on the other . . . with affably 
cosmopolitan Russian agents in Geneva, 
Paris, London. And there are the 
domestic worries of an underpaid and 
overtaxed official with a growing family. 
Gleave’s mental progress, or retrogres- 
sion, is followed in the succession of 
dialogues of which the novel largely 
consists, each adding its bit to prepare 
the soil for sowing the idea of betrayal 
and flight. Indeed Mr Llewellyn leans 
so far Leftwards in trying to see through 
the eyes of his principal character that 
his book at times has almost a note of 
special pleading. At any rate he shows 
some psychological insight and leaves 
one with the impression that the notorious 
diplomats of recent history may indeed 
have reached Hamish Gleave’s destina- 


tion by some such route as his. This 
is hardly, from its nature, a novel to be 
read for light entertainment, but as a 
fictionalised study of a sinister problem 
of our time, a book not without interest. 


William and Elizabeth Younger. Blue 
Moon in Portugal. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 30s. 


Three hundred years ago the English 
geographer Peter Heylin said that the 
Portuguese, as a nation, were proverbially 
foolish ; but that was not at all the 
impression received by Mr and Mrs 
Younger. Grace, humour, common- 
sense, and a tendency towards lyric 
poetry were the qualities they noted in 
the people of Portugal. Their pleasant 
travel-book tells of a journey which began 
in Minho and Tras-os- Montes and 
ended where Europe itself ends, at the 
headland of Sagres where, with the 
wind howling and the Atlantic on all 
sides, they ‘ drove through a hole into 
the loneliest place on earth.’ These two 
writers are adventurous travellers, not 
of a mind to keep to the beaten track of 
tourism but taking their car along 
hair-raising mountain ledges in their 
search after old customs, old monuments, 
things beautiful or odd or macabre. 
They were rewarded for risking their 
necks by the discovery of much that 
appeared strange: for example, the 
shepherds of Tras-os-Montes in their 
conical cloaks of quilted straw, looking 
like walking haycocks, and their fellows 
farther south who, in tail-coats of rough 
sheepskin, appeared to be animals 
walking upright; the ancient granite 
pig-idols beyond the mountains, and the 
chapel at Evora where walls and pillars 
are lined with human bones. 

Mr and Mrs Younger were, in the 
phrase of an earlier age, travellers in 
search of the picturesque, and their 
sensitive descriptions of the natural and 
architectural beauties of the country 
are reinforced by many good photographs. 
There is a more perfunctory account of 
what is here defined as Dr Salazar’s 
‘ dictatorship of arithmetic,’ and long 
digressions on port wine, student life 
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at Coimbra, bull-fighting, and Portuguese 
inns and hotels. A chapter about modern 
Lisbon concludes the tale. This is a book 
to which a reader needs to bring a leisurely 
receptive mood and, for the fullest enjoy- 
ment, some Portuguese memories of his 
own. Those who pick it up without 
knowing that country will probably end 
with a strong desire to see these places 
for themselves. And for those who are 
going to Portugal, the book may be 
recommended warmly as a companion ; 
incidentally, some practical advice about 
hotels and restaurants, food and wine, 
is added in the appendices. 


Showell Styles. His was the 
(Faber & Faber.) 12s. 6d. 


Mr Showell Styles has nothing in him 
of the denigrator and the mud-slinger ; 
he writes of men to whom he can give 
a whole-hearted admiration, and demands 
no less from his readers. In this book 
he returns again to his favourite period 
of the Napoleonic wars. The book is 
described as a novel . . . there are one or 
two fictitious characters . . . but could 
as well be called a Life of Sir John 
Moore presented in fictional dress. The 
picture of the hero is built up by the 
method of showing how he appeared to 
one and another of the men brought into 
casual contact with him in successive 
campaigns. So Moore is seen mainly 
from the outside, and in each section 
we look at him through a different pair 
of eyes: the young Loyalist settler in 
the American War; the Scots laird at 
Gibraltar whom Moore restrained from 
suicide; the young John Colborne 
going to his baptism of fire in Holland ; 
the rakish officer in the Egyptian cam- 
paign. Some sense of discontinuity is 
unavoidable, but all these soldiers whose 
lives Moore has influenced are drawn 
together for the culminating scenes of 
the Spanish campaign and the retreat 
to Corunna, here described with all this 
author’s usual skill in military narrative. 
Nothing essential is added to the generally 
accepted character of Sir John Moore ; 
he stands out, from whatever angle he 
is viewed, as a man entirely devoted to 


Fire. 


his profession, ambitious for command 
as one knowing his own capacity, and 
deeply understanding in his dealings 
with other men. Mr Styles lingers over 
his friendship with Lady Hester Stanhope 
(almost the only woman in these pages), 
but in such a career there was no place 
for romance. It was Moore’s tragedy that 
when at long last the London politicians 
grudgingly granted him the supreme 
command he so well deserved, he had 
to undertake a campaign in circumstances 
that made victory impossible. Mr Styles 
leaves one very conscious of the tragedy, 


but also of the greatness of what was 
achieved. 


James Kennaway. Tunes of Glory. 
200 pp. (Putnam.) 13s. 6d. 


The tunes of glory are those the pipers 
play, and those who hear them, in Mr 
Kennaway’s novel, inhabit the self- 
contained world of a Highland regimental 
barracks. It is a confined world, but 
many strongly contrasted types of men 
can make themselves at home in it. Yet 
one who is a misfit by temperament or 
training, or both, may find himself 
there; and when such a man comes 
to command the regiment . . . as Colonel 
Barrow comes in this instance . . . trouble 
there must be. Here it is aggravated by 
the incompatibility between the shy, 
refined Barrow and the coarse but 
human and likable ex-ranker, Jock 
Sinclair, who, after commanding the 
battalion in action and since, now finds 
himself reduced to second-in-command. 
When Jock, moved by a false impulse, 
strikes a corporal in a tavern, he has 
provided his new colonel with a means 
of ruining him, though the whole 
battalion would resent such action and 
even Barrow is distracted by his own 
self-mistrust. The crisis Jock’s blow 
has precipitated ends in tragedy for both 
officers: the one sudden and violent, 
the other slower and in its way more 
shocking . . . though the final scene is a 
little long drawn out. Mr Kennaway 
portrays his military types and the 
peace-time regimental background with 
insight and complete conviction. 
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